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Personalia 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott gives the Porter 
Missionary Lectures at Beloit College this 
year. 

Barons Komuraand Kaneko have been made 
members of the Privy Council by the Emperor 
of Japan. 

Rev. Charles F. Goss’s novel, The Redemp- 
tion of David Corson, dramatized, was played 
for the first time in a New York theater last 
week. 

Bishop Stang, Roman Catholic, of the dio- 
cese of Fall River, has called on his clergy to 
guard the flock against the evils of indiscrim- 
inate dancing and amusements. 

Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, has 
been elected first president of the American 
Society of International Law, organized at the 
last Lake Mohonk Peace Conference. 


“TI solicit a renewal of your trust,” is Sir 
Charles Dilke’s laconic, sententious appeal to 
the electors of the district in Parliament 
which he has represented since 1892. 


Cardinal Gibbons found it possible and en- 
tirely proper to attend a meeting in Baltimore 
last week held in a Methodist Episcopal church, 
the theme for discussion being Civic Virtue. 
Why not? 

Governor Hanly of Indiana who has done 
so nobly in fighting vice and organized preda- 
tory wealth in that state heartily welcomes 
to participation in civic reform, ‘*‘ Gcd’s Church 
in action.” 

W. Robertson Nicoll, twenty-one years edi- 
tor of the Expositor and maker of 1,000 num- 
bers of the British Weekly, is just now giving 
his reminiscences and receiving congratula- 
tions, in which we join. 

The death of Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, 
wife of Dr. Backus, president of Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, removes a gifted and conse- 
crated woman, one of the leading spirits of 
Dr. Lyman’s church in Brooklyn. 


Governor Guild of Massachusetts was re- 
cently asked, ‘‘ What is the greatest gift Jesus 
gave tothe world?’’ He replied, ‘*‘ Himself.’’ 
Ex-Secretary Long replied to the same ques- 
tion, ‘‘ The Sermon on the Mount.”’ 


Robert Davies, Wales’ venerable philanthro- 
pist, has just died. He gave £150,000 a few 
years ago to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Foreign Mission Fand; he had paid off all 
chapel debts of the same sect, and was gener- 
ous to every cause. 


Evidence has just been discovered in the 
archives of the Duke of Rutland that Shakes- 
peare was a crest-designer as well as dramatist, 
at least in his later years, he having, with 
Burbage the actor-painter, designed for the 
sixth Earl of Rutland a crest for which to- 
gether they received forty-four shillings. 





Foundation Work in Indian 
Territory 


There are only four Congregational pastors in 
Indian Territory, a region as large as Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Oklahoma was settled largely by 
Northern people, Yankees who were equal to the 
scramble for location the day the territory was 
opened. Congregational churches therefore got 
the start also. But the churches from the South 
prevail here. I am the only Northern minister 
of the whole body in this city of 22,000. All the 
churches here were large and strong and Southern, 
when we came here a year ago last September. A 
few weeks before a wandering general missionary 
happened on Muskogee, found a few people who 
answered to our excellent name, and persuaded 
them to come out and be a church. The home 
missionary superintendent at once sent word which 
lodged with me, ‘‘ Come, come, come! ” and I came. 

But I found I could modify the missionary’s 
scheme. Instead of occupying the outgrown Bap- 
tist house in the very shadow of its $30,000 new 
one, I bought a new lot six blocks away from 
all the churches, built a chapel and joined it to the 
parsonage, three rooms of which we can open and 
thus enlarge our audience room. 

We have received sixteen good and true people 
into membership. Since last June we have proved 
ourselves essential here in the city. We are mak- 
ing a place for ourselves. Here on our side of the 
town is a large unoccupied field. There is plenty of 
work and results are coming in every week. I am 
heartily glad we were led here. 

There is work outside, too. A town fourteen miles 
distant had tried Methodist, Baptist and Presby- 
terian services, and failed. Thirty Christians of 
five denominations said, We must have a church; 
and it shall be Congregational. Ten days ago I 
went with two other ministers and we recognized 
them as a Congregational church with thirty mem- 
bers, and I shall preach for them Sunday evening 
for the present. But it takes a Yankee to get there 
and back Sunday afternoon. Four boys and four 
horses went with me yesterday in relays and I re- 
turned by train at ten o’clock. Butthere were sixty- 
five people in a schoolhouse, and itis good for the 
soul to minister to them. There is a large field of 
virgin soil here; and it gives good returns to the 
husbandman. 2. ae. 
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MR. LOUIS C,. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
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| memorials will be submitted on request. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
Natfonal 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS ge FOREIGN 
ae a Congregational House, 8 
asurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure nat Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME ag eS Soeur. 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations on subserip- 
tions and ali correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secre retary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary £meritus Charles E. re Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd 8t., New w York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Conigre- 
gation House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Y. M. M. C. A. “Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre: 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIEBTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshij s 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Seoweteey :5 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, @128 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con out Fe K House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D, D., v Preside nt; F. K ‘Sanders, Ph. D., 
retary ; ‘ewksbury, Treasu’ 

The ‘aimee riment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and sens nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuito ney: 
or at loduaed cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churcher, 
Sunday schools and individuals go > directly for mission- 


a Magy 
usiness tment, known in the trade as The Pil- 
om! res tlighes The Cosaren ationalst and Christian 
m series of Lesson Helps _= we 


. ig he ds and Requisites for churches an Gunday 
schools, and Jae the books of all other publishers ~ 
‘ts treasury is entirely se te fro’ 
that of the Missionary Department to — however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books ks and 


Socie v3 those from Ohio and all ye 4 
14 Beaco: treet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 










RELIEF FUND. 
ational Council of 
United States.”’) 
or their widows. 


ATIONAL 





ay Bei EY 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


STON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
Alexander McKenzie, D D._D.; 


Bos 
1828. ig ag Rev. 
Goul i ; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 


r, Geo. 

Cc. P. Osborne, Room 60 1 Congregational House, ton. 
A Congregational Lagan devete to the material, social, 
moral an: ay w= we 7+ of seamen of all nations, 
and sup) st to mainl ADA by the churches of New England. 

should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s end Society. Contributions from churches 
and Individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE Ly renmmoe trea Boum MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. Pat thy oy gational use, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Joshua Goi ft, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General 
Lo offers its services to churches desi pastors or 
ul pit saprites in Massachusetts and in other states. 
Boom Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL a ya ay fw ow Be- 
be — inthis name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. (At for aid to 
F. = “kre, 603 Congregational House. 
E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
ond _ A 2 0. Its o pik is the — 
ment and support o ngregati 
Churches and sun ¥ Schools in Boston and oy 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. wy , Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bo: 





Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. 88 Sarah Lo Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY (, AERO AzsON, Room 
607 Congregations House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim Press secon st. sosrox 
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Rich, WARM, HEALTHY blood is given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and thus it protects the sys- 
tem from colds, fevers, pneumonia and other dis- 
eases that quickly overcome a weak and debilitated 
system. 


The favorite cathartic is Hocd’s Pills. 25 cents. 


EXPERT GUIDE AND PROSPECTOR.—Mr. Charles 
H. Deutschman, the expert sportsmen’s guide and 
prospector of British Columbia, will be at 362 
Washington Street, Boston, between 9.30 and 10.30 
A. M. and 2 00 and 3.00 P. M. all next week, i. e., 
Jan. 15 to 20 inclusive, and may be consulted free 
of charge by any one interested in the minerals or 
game of that province. Mr. Deutschman has made 
practically a life study of the above subjects and 
may be relied upon. 


CALIFORNIA TouRs.—The Southern Railway 
offers two High Class Tours to and through Cal- 
ifornia and return under Personal Escort from 
Washington, the tours being in charge of agent 
whose frequent trips over the entire route enable 
him to describe with interesting detail every fea- 
ture pertaining thereto either while traveling or at 
stop-over points. Opportunity to see the National 
Capital with its Diplomatic, Social or Legislative 
functions, two days at New Orleans, one day at 
San Antonio, one at El Paso to see Juarez, Old 
Mexico, then California from Redlands to San Fran- 
cisco in the Green Season when it is most attractive 
in climate and flora. The California Coast Line 
with its exquisite marine views. Old Missions and 
an infinity of interesting detail. The return is 
through Salt Lake, Colorado and Chicago, with ap- 
propriate stops. Tickets may be purchased from 
Eastern points for round trip, joining the tour at 
Washington. Apply to George C. Daniels, N. E, 
P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 








FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY 
YOUNC PEOPLE 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 








Tested in a Vermont Church 


‘* My Endeavor Society has been using for several 
months Steps Christward in connection with its 
regular weekly meeting. The Society is composed 
almost exclusively of high school boys and girls, 
and the problem has been to secure their interested 
participation in the meeting. I tried various de- 
vices, but the adoption of the little book has proved 
most successful of all. Most of the members pur- 
chased each a book and were interested in read- 
ing it from the start. Sections of chapters for 
talking over together in the meeting, with ques- 
tions based upon the text, prepared by the leader, 
were given out in advance. We haven’t had one 
perfunctory, unedifying meeting, and several times 
the enthusiasm of conference has taken us over the 
hour, boys and girls who before couldn’t think of 
anything to say not finding time enough to ~ all 
they wished.” 


Single copies, bound prettily in red at 
gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasors 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Chicago 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
. SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted astamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOKS.—In accordance with the almost 
ubiversal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be gly en at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
fertion, 14 Jines to the inch, 114 ve to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contr 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, ry cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationaust does not ert og | admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each ro thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many —- papers are quite 
ling to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of a'l statements made in its advertisin 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an a 
roe in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
y The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tonal octrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
1F PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER SEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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The Congregational S. 8S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Religions Notices 








and e iastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
in 7” io ichod << this heading at ten cents a line. 





AM ngs od SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St. w Yo re Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
ori 7333. Object: to improve the moral > social 
condition of i 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and 4 houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad ; provides libra- 
ries for outgo! ng ——oe d Bie Bost. the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s 

Contributions to nd and ite work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the seciety at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., Prestdent. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading,-not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
dditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















A Reliable Piumber, or tinsmith, who wishes to 
make a change will find it to his advantage to communi- 
cate with O. H. Northrop, East Hampton Long Island, 


Young Man of Selltes ability who is willing to 
start at "small salary with high-grade house ; experience 
-_ mesoeeney. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 





Several high grade post positions now open for compe- 
tent office men. Managers, salesmen and technical men. 
Write for list and = Business Opportunity Co., 1 
Union Square, New York. 


Organist and Director desires reappointment 
April 1. Fifteen years’ experience largest church 
organs and best choirs. Address Christian Organist, 3. 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a neat, active young woman, capable and 
obliging, for general housework in a family of four. 
Good Christian home. W: ages $16. Reference desired. 
Address H., 41 Knight Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Wanted, a pastor for the Congregational church in 
Lewis. Would prefer a young married man. There is 
a large field of labor here for one that is willing to do 
the Master’s work. Address Arthur E. Hyde, Wadhams 
Mills, N. ¥., R. F. D. 


Congregationalists or other Christian people de- 
siring life in a milder climate, where cost of living is at 
a minimum consistent with a refined civilization, and 
desire to do and get good, should write M. F. Coburn 
(Sec’y), Interlachen, Fla. 


Cash Paid for Stoddard’s Lectures, Beacon Lights 
of History, Century Jayne ey 1 F New International En- 
cycloped a, Hastings’s Bible Dictionary,etc. These and 
Britannica. Modern Eloquence, Historian’s History, 
Larned’s Ready Reference, Americana, Century Library 
of Music, etc., for sale. Address Books, 51, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH BELLS ana'reat: 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price 
@oSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Ba'timara.Ba 





BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Be 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL co. a ioe 


Meine BELLS 


the Oldest. Best 
Only Finest. Most 3 


Individual Communion 
Cups 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- - 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary, 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church, 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y.| 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 





pos Be eee Amorion 























Chicago 





R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


Million ee Cam schtiecti 








WHAT THE MILLION DOLLARS WILL ACCOMPLISH 


Many persons have asked what the million dollars will accomplish. That there-may be no misunderstanding 
on this point we make the following statement. A million dollars this year will enable us to pay off the heavy 
obligations brought over from the past two years and carry on the work abroad practically on its present basis. 
It will not allow any enlargement of the work. What we aim at is to close the year without debt. It will take 
the severest kind of financiering to accomplish this. By means of various economies at home and abroad we hope 
to reduce our expenditures over last year by $81,000. The Prudential Committee and the oflicers of the Board have 
been struggling with this problem for three months, and the result is as we have stated. Our estimated expenditures 
for the year are $825,000. Adding the debt, as at September 1, 1905, $176,527.91 (including $20,000 due from the 
W. B. M. I., and which has since been paid), we need $1,001,527.91 to do the work of the year. 


HENCE THE MILLION DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 


SHALL WE SUCCEED? We have firm faith that we shall, although the undertaking is a vast one. The 
year is young, and already we are $34,000 ahead on receipts. The outlook for legacies is fair. The bequest of 
Mr. Chandler of Maine is still in litigation, but however this is settled we shall have $30,000 a year for four yeare, 
and thereafter $25,000 a year for several years. The principal of this legacy cannot be touched, and it should be 
stated that we cannot count absolutely upon the payment of the interest this year. As for the churches they 
are wide-awake to the situation, and the fact of the million dollar campaign is generally known. Nearly all the 
churches are pushing for enlarged contributions, not a few of them doubling their usual gifts. The campaign in 
fifty cities begins January 23d. Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s return from China to help in this emergency has awakened 
keen and wide-spread interest. There are persons of wealth also who will be moved to come to our rescue in this 
hour of great need. They will not let the cause of missions suffer and the name of the great American Board be 
dishonored. On the human side we certainly have every ground for encouragement. ‘‘And, best of all, God is 
with us.’’ This is His own work, we are in it because He has commanded us. He stands behind it now, as He 
has through all the ages. Our hope is first in Him, and then in His loyal people. Look at every word in this verse. 


“MY GOD SHALL SUPPLY EVERY NEED OF YOURS ACCORDING TO HIS RICHES IN 
GLORY IN CHRIST JESUS.” 
WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. 














Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 

tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self | Ready in February 
help. 90th year opens Sept. 28 “ 1905. For cee, | 


A group of articles reprinted etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEA 
‘Church Hymns an Tunes 


from Ghe Congregationalist Se | 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. | 
| Edited by Rev. HerBert B. Turner, D. D., 
and WILLIAM F, BIDDLE. 
| 
| 
| 


Timely Leaflet Series BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. A NEW HYMNAL 





1. For What Does Congregational- | Te Oldest Congregational Seminary, 
The book contains: 


ism Stand? ANDOVER, 
First.—A moderate number of hymns care- 


By Rev. H. A. BrrpeMAN begins its 99th year Sept. 198, 1906. 
y For catalo rue, map and views, fully descriptive of ioca- | fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
Prices, 10 Copies, 5cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents; foe ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special | lyric quality. 


| 
100 Copies, 35 cents Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. | Second.—A wide variety and choice of tunes 
- | «that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. as music, 

) Thy i ? Third.—The best of the old and well-known 

2. Why Join the Chureh? Rogers Hall School | pymns and tunes. 
By GrRAcE DUFFIELD GoopwIN Wells, Mt im © ee. ea Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from the 
— ennis, Field Hockey, Horseback | latest and best work of leaders in English 

Prices, 10 Copies, Scents; 25 Copies, 10cents; Rainy ecclesiastical music. 

100 Copies, 35 cents Mrs. E.P. commanens: M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. If your church is eonsidering a change in 





x = hymnals, send us your name and address 


. . See Seein with name of the church and we will for- 
Send 2-cent stamp for @ sample set, one copy of alts Usi “4 ward immediately on publication a copy 








os secensticidige Use of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
Hortbhfield bymnal for examination. State if edition with Re- 
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Event and Comment 


HAT THESON of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who is probably the most 
distinguished living Unitarian, should 
publicly ally himself 
Professor Hale’s With evangelical Chris- 
ne tianity naturally occasions 
much comment in both orthodox and 
liberal circles. The circumstances that 
led up to that important step by Prof. 
E. E. Hale, Jr., of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, were narrated by himself in a 
watch night meeting at a Methodist 
church in Schenectady, and on page 84 
we reprint his significant words. It is 
not the first time that a person reared in 
the Unitarian atmosphere has found the 
ultimate satisfaction of his deepest reli- 
gious needs in an evangelical communion, 
but the transition has never been better 
described than in this bit of autobiography 
straight from the heart and mind of Pro- 
fessor Hale. We advise our readers to 
ponder it carefully. Because of its defi- 
niteness, quiet earnestness and its beau- 
tiful spirit, it is likely to take high place 
among the classic documents of the spir- 
itual life. It represents, too, the kind of 
response to sane and normal evangelism 
which we believe we shall find more and 
more, especially among the educated and 
refined members of society. The frank 
confession also makes it plain that the 
difference between Unitarianism and 
orthodoxy is not confined to their re- 
spective interpretations of the person of 
Christ. In other important respects, 
such as penitence and prayer, the sense 
of sin, self-surrender and a personal re- 
lation to the Master, there have been in 
the past and still persist to some extent 
notable variances. From our point of 
view as orthodox Christians these are 
the elements that make the religious life 
deep, fruitful and joyous. At any rate, 
Professor Hale seems to have undergone a 
conversion as real as any known to history 
or to modern life. While not all look 
upon it as a sure token of disintegrating 
Unitarianism, we may all rejoice whenever 
any man in mature life sincerely and 
deeply ‘‘experiences’”’ religion, and we 
suspect that Dr. Hale himself, who is no 
narrow sectarian and who has cared more 
all his life to make Christians than to 
make Unitarians, will not take it amiss 
now that a son of his has ‘‘ followed the 
gleam.”’ 


HE RELIGIOUS Education Associa- 

tion has held three annual conven- 
tions since it was first projected by the 
united action of a large num- 
ber of educators of whom the 
late Pres. W. R. Harper was the leading 
spirit. The plans of the association have 
been admirably presented to the public 
in elaborate programs with able papers, 
addresses and discussions. Two volumes 


The R. BE. A. 


of proceedings have been published, and 
the third, containing the report of the 
meeting in Boston last year, will shortly 
appear. It has seemed advisable to the 
executive board this year, instead of a 
general convention, to hold a conference 
of the general oflicers, directors, council 
of religious education and such members 
as may be able to be present, to consider 
plans for a period of years to come, and 
the principal objectives of the associa- 
tion. This conference is to be held in 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 13-15 at the Hollen- 
den Hotel. A full program has been 
prepared, including reports by the gen- 
eral officers, the annual survey and the 
president’s address. Rooms at the Hol- 
lenden may be secured -at the rate of 
$1.50 per day and upwards. Those ex- 
pecting to attend should inform the 
president, Bishop W. F. McDowell, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. . He writes that 
‘‘our opportunities are greater than our 
problems. Our place is large and secure. 
From all sides come abundant testimony 
that we have an increasing work to do.”’ 


CONFERENCE was held in New 

York City, Jan. 10, between the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary So- 
ciety and representa- 
tives of societies of ten 
auxiliary states to consider plans for the 
coming year. Matters of special interest 
discussed were the proposed changes in 
the organization of the society presented 
by a special committee at the annual 
meeting in Springfield, Mass., last June, 
and the very heavy burden of debt. An 
earnest and prayerful spirit of co.opera- 
tion was manifest, and this was but one 
of several reasons for encouragement. 
The financial outlook is somewhat im- 
proved by increased contributions, and 
all missionaries of the society have been 
paid to date. A tentative budget of still 
further reduced expenses was recom- 
mended after general discussion. The 
importance of enlarging the work was 
more deeply realized than ever, and of 
taking all possible measures to do it. 
The auxiliaries and the National Society 
are aggressively at work to secure $270,- 
000 in special contributions, to enable the 
society to close its fiscal year without 
debt. 


A Brighter Outlook 
for Home Missions 


HE AVERAGE annual contributions 

of churches and individuals to the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
for the last ten years 

eee was $163,785, while dur- 
ing the last three of 

these years the amount shrank to $116,- 
744, and this during the period of greatest 
increase of wealth in the history of our 


nation. The reasons for strengthening 
the work of home missions were never 
more potent than now. Never was for- 
eign immigration greater, nor the opening 
up of new regions more important, nor 
the necessity for establishing high stand- 
ards of Christian living more imperative. 
Never were gifts for carrying on public 
beneficent enterprises so great as now. 
Home missions are the keystone of the 
structure of Congregational benevolence 
throughout the world, for if they fail all 
our sources of supply will dwindle. 
These reasons need to be effectively pre- 
sented, not by secretaries only, but by a 
great company of Congregationalists who 
realize their truth, and who also are per- 
suaded that the home missions of our de- 
nomination are carried on effectively and 
economically according to modern busi- 
ness methods, and that those engaged in 
the work are co-operating heartily in 
mutual confidence. The changes of ad- 
ministration already accepted by the soci- 
ety and to come before the next annual 
meeting for final adoption will help for- 
ward these desired results, if that meet- 
ing is attended as fully as it ought to be 
by representatives of our churches. The 
stronger sense of fellowship felt by those 
who were at the New York meeting last 
week and the more determined spirit for 
hard work with which they have returned 
to their fields are hopeful omens. The 
plans for the coming annual meeting at 
Oak Park, IIll., May 8-10, are already 
being outlined with a view to an effective 
business assembly and a popular pro- 
gram. Enter place and date now in your 
note-book. This is the year to begin a 
new era of home missions which will 
bring expansion to Congregationalism all 
through our land. 


NEW EXPERIMENT is proposed 

in Michigan, which is in line witha 
movement among Congregational 
churches toward more 
effective denomina- 
tional organization. 
Rev. John W. Sutherland, pastor of the 
North Church of Detroit, was last week 
chosen superintendent of the work of the 
Congregational churches of the state, by 
a joint committee of the State Associa- 
tion of Churches and the Home Mission- 
ary Society. If this choice is confirmed 
by the two bodies represented by this 
committee, and Mr. Sutherland accepts, 
he will stand toward all the churches, 
self-supporting and missionary, in the re- 
lation hitherte occupied by the secretary 
of the State Home Missionary Society. 
Home Missionary Superintendent W. H. 
Warren retires from office this year, as 
he announced that he should do last May 
when he accepted appointment for another 


An Evolution of Con- 
gregational Polity 
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year. The Michigan State Association at 
its last annual meeting took action pro- 
viding for the election of a superintend- 
ent who should ‘‘know the whole state, 
not only in its home missionary enter- 
prises, but in the needs and relations of 
all the churches.’’ Thischange, which we 
believe is generally approved by the 
churches, is an indication of a change in 
polity for which Congregationalists are 
being prepared by present conditions. 


HE PRESIDENT having decided that 
to Congress shall be restored control 
of the Panama Canal construction which 
it had devolved on him, 
Miners gs the President and Sec- 
retary Taft having de- 
nounced unreservedly critics of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy up to date, and evi- 
dence accumulating that thorough prob- 
ing of the matter had become imperative, 
the Senate has appointed a committee for 
that purpose, which will immediately set 
to work. French experience with the 
canal that De Lesseps and his backers 
began to build, proved to be destructive 
of reputations and resulted in damaging 
scandal. We doubt much the justness of 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s charges because 
of distrust of him as fair observer and 
judicial reporter, based on his prior re- 
cord. On the other hand, that there have 
been unfortunate aspects of the record 
made up to date, it is useless to deny, 
and they need but to be exposed to be 
stopped. Our views on this matter have 
been so well put by the Chicago Record- 
Herald, that we quote from it: 


Is there not some strong man in Congress 
who can stand out above his yelling pack of 
fellows and dominate them till he fills them 
with the idea that the canal must be the na- 
tion’s achievement, not the politicians’ play- 
thing? Cannot this great enterprise, which 
will be a test for all the world of our con- 
structive ability as a nation, be raised above 
politics? Cannot factions and parties in Con- 
gress unite in promoting the work, instead of 
fighting over it for personal and group ad- 
vantage? 


HE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE, 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
chairman, which has assumed champion- 
ship of morals in 
Now Hampshire's Upric- the Granite State 
ing against Racing . : 
and Gambling and is fi ghting 
against having es- 
tablished at Salem, N. H., another Sara- 
toga, N. Y., gambling center, is alert. It 
is making public opinion concentrate on 
New Hampshire legislators both in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,andat Concord. Men of re- 
sponsibility, without whom the bill never 
could have become law which granted the 
charter of the race-track enterprise, are 
being forced to meet disciplinary public 
condemnation, and are confessing either 
ignorance or carelessness, if not collusion 
with the various forces that worked the 
bill through. Federal office holders who 
brought their influence to bear to shape 
the matter adverse to social welfare are 
being prodded. Opinion has been regis- 
tered that the state has power to redeem 
itself. Rousing mass meetings, such as 
the one held in Manchester last Sunday 
evening, are giving the Christian public 
of the state a chance to be heard. This 
fight in New Hampshire concerns all 
Eastern New England vitally. It is time 
that Executive action summoned the New 


Hampshire legislature to set right itself 
and the state it serves. 


HILADELPHIA, probing to the bot- 
tom the iniquities of her past régime 
of “graft”? and ‘‘bossism,’’ is now find- 
ing out that not only have 
her people been slowly poi- 
soned through a polluted 
water supply, her insane and her paupers 
starved and frozen by venal managers of 
eleemosynary institutions, but her pris- 
ons have been the scenes of torture and 
brutality rivaling Russia’s. This is the 
way the Press sums up the investigation : 
It tells of prisoners inhumanly beaten with 
black jacks and hose, starved into submission, 
denied the administrations of a minister of 
the gospel, locked in damp cells with the rain 
leaking through the roofs, fed upon rotting 
meat, without redress and without a friend to 
intercede in behalf of the army of unfortu- 
nates. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding all this, 
civic reformers are already aware that 
nothing but continuation of desperate 
fighting will alter conditions now dis- 
closed. The victory won last fall was 
but a skirmish. 


Philadelphia's 
Battle for Honor 


ARVARD’S DEFECTION from the 

old rules committee and its alliance 
with the new committee appointed at the 
recent conference of col- 
leges and universities sum- 
moned by Chancellor MacCracken of the 
University of New York, is a blow at the 
dominance of those persons who, accord- 
ing to President Eliot of Harvard, have 
brought the game and players of it into 
disrepute. That the reform now begun 
is to go on, in the direction of a less 
brutal game, closer control by responsible 
university officials, and abolition of dan- 
gerous ‘‘commercial’’ features of the 
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sport, is proved by capitulation of the vet- 
eran rules committee and its seeking con- 
ference with the new and more represent- 
ative committee. Statistics recently pub- 
lished in the Boston Medical Journal, 
collected by physicians who have had pro- 
fessional supervision of Harvard’s players 
during recent years, are conclusive as to 
the temporary casualties and permanent 
injury done to players by the sport as now 
played. Harvard’s Board of Overseers 
has prohibited further play until radical 
reform in the game has been effected. 


ISSOURI’S vain efforts to bring into 
court officials of the Standard Oil 
Company, and the contemptuous atti- 
tude toward the judiciary 

pean -oontg when in court of certain 
Officials of that company, 

have made the history of this particular 
typical contest between wealth and com- 
monwealth during the past fortnight 
somewhat more dramatic and significant 
than usual. Doubtless both Mr. Rocke- 
feller and Mr. Rogers, if asked whether 
they believed in democracy, in the sub- 
ordination of the creature—a corporation 
—to its creator—the state, would reply 
in as orthodox American manner as Ben- 
jamin Franklin would have in his day, 
or Lincoln in his, or Edward Everett 
Hale now. But their practical tactics 
do not conform to their theory, and un- 
less it be admitted at once that they are 
plotting against the perpetuity of indi- 
vidualistic democracy in this country 
and hence welcome the current drift 
toward socialism, then it is difficult to 
interpret their present course save in 
one way. For nothing more anarchistic 
than their present attitude can be im- 
agined, and nothing better calculated to 
stir to the depths the contempt and wrath 
of the plain people. Of course, if they 
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have reasons why they do not wish to 
undergo cross examination by Missouri’s 
attorney-general—reasons which have to 
do with their practices as administrators 
of their business, reasons that are pru- 
dential and have to do with concealment 
of lawlessness—then their conduct is to 
be understood; but it is a question 
whether even if this be so, their tactics 
are really the best, viewed from a pru- 
dential standpoint.——The accompanying 
cartoon by Mr. Warren, the clever and 
searching cartoonist of the Boston Her- 
ald, has its point just now. UncleSam in 
due time will harpoon even this squid. 


PLENDID in the total of the banks’ 

deposits, and hitherto renowned 
throughout the country for the conserv- 
atism and security of their 
management by directors 
under strict control by the 
State, Massachusetts’ banking system has 
had an unpleasant ‘“‘jolt’’ of late, which 
has led to the resignations, while under 
fire, of two of the three Savings Banks 
Commissioners. Charged in the public 
press with negligence in enforcing law, 
they admit a misreading of law. With 
the recent failure of the Provident Secur- 
ities and Banking Company and the as- 
tounding disparity between liabilities and 
assets which it revealed, it became evi- 
dent that under adequate inspection by 
state officials charged with watch of 
depositors’ interests no such condition 
could have come to pass. Criminal pro- 
ceedings against the bank officials should 
follow, as well as putting the responsible, 
vacated positions of commissioners in the 
hands of men of adequate caliber and 
strength of character. Governor Guild 
has met the situation well up to date, and 
will hereafter, we have no doubt. 


Massachusetts’ 
Savings Banks 


HE INTERNATIONAL Sunday 
School Lesson Committee a few 
weeks ago sent out an outline of a three 
years’ Advanced Course of 
The Advanced = jeggons, which was lately 
Sunday School ‘ P 
Course a Failure “escribed in our columns. 
According to the Pilgrim 
Teacher the course has already been 
rejected by editors and publishers of 
the leading denominations. Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists have begun is- 
suing their own Advanced Courses, while 
Baptists, Presbyterians North and South, 
and the Reformed Church have decided 
that they can do nothing with the lesson 
committee’s course. The reasons given 
are that it is not an advance on the Inter- 
national Lessons but is decidedly inferior 
to them, since every lesson except one is 
in the main taken from the regular series, 
while for each year are simply forty 
selected passages without attempting to 
group their teachings or to show real prog- 
ress of thought. The Pilgrim Teacher 
frankly says that the lesson committee 
has been outgrown, is unfit to lead, and 
that if a change is not soon made in its 
personnel the system will fall. We have 
high respect for the members of this 
committee, some of whom have served 
faithfully on it for more than a score of 
years. Without essentially changing a 
plan adopted a full generation ago, they 
have improved it in important particulars 
so that it has retained its popularity while 
the evolution of principles and methods 


of education has left out of sight the 
ordinary methods of thirty years ago. 
But they have been unable to escape from 
the grooves in which they were placed or 
to apprehend the needs of the new period. 
Inasmuch as in the natural course of 
things the work of the present lesson 
committee will continue in use till the 
beginning of 1912, those who want other 
outlines than theirs will have abundant 
opportunity to experiment in order to 
find them, and many are doing this 
already. 


HE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

of the founding of the Doshisha Col- 
lege at Kyoto, Japan, was celebrated Dec. 
8, under conditions which 
promise to make it the be- 
ginning of a new era. Cer- 
tain misunderstandings which had sepa- 
rated the alumni into factions has been 
cleared away by the action of a committee 
of prominent Japanese and on their nom- 
ination five new members have been 
added to the board of trustees, three of 
them business men and two leading pas- 
tors of Kumi-.ai churches, Rey. Messrs. 
Miyagawa and Harada. By this action 
all parties among the alumni are united 
in cordial support of the school under the 
present administration, which is heartily 
indorsed by the mission. Increased finan- 
cial support is assured for all the depart- 
ments and mutual relations are estab- 
lished between the divinity department 
and the Kumi-ai churches which will be 
of great advantage to both. The anni- 
versary exercises included addresses by 
Hon. Mr. Yokoi, a former president un- 
der whom the old board of trustees had 
resigned, who has labored successfully for 
the restoration of harmony, and by Rev. 
Mr. Miyagawa. In behalf of the alumni 
the sum of yen 1,000 was presented to the 
school to bear the name of the Learned 
Fund in honor of Rev. Dr, D. W. Learned, 
who has been connected with the Doshisha 
since its beginning. The income is to be 
used to aid worthy students. The stu- 
dents took prominent part in the festivi- 
ties of the day which were celebrated with 
enthusiasm. There is good reason to hope 
for the restoration of the university de- 
partments to be developed from the pres- 
ent college course. Increased gifts may 
be expected from the Japanese, and gifts 
for endowments by American friends 
would meet a great need. 


A New Era at 
the Doshisha 


ARLIAMENT was dissolved on the 

Sth and elections of new members 
began on the 13th. Judging by the 
titania first polls, the Liberals 

ish Parllamen- will-return to power 
ee with a surprisingly large 
majority, large enough perchance to make 
them independent of both the Irish Na- 
tionalists and the Labor candidates, in 
which case the Liberal Premier’s course 
will be clearer and his way less devious. 
Mr. Balfour has lost his seat in Man- 
chester, being defeated by a weak candi- 
date, so strong is the reaction against 
him and Mr. Chamberlain; and Winston 
Churchill, the brilliant, vigorous, polem- 
ical new recruit of the Liberal party, wins 
over a Conservative candidate in Man- 
chester by a sweeping reversal of votes. 
The effect of this poll on electors else- 
where who vote later will be marked, and 
prophecy as to the unprecedented dimen- 
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sions of their coming victory is rampant 
in English Liberal quarters. 


HE RISING tide of feeling between 

the Executive and the Legislative 
Departments of Government in Wash- 
ington bodes ill for such 
remedial action relative to 
China as both policy and 
principle dictate. China’s group of emi- 
nent representatives sent here, on their 
way to Europe, to study Occidental forms 
and methods of government in order to 
prepare for coming administrative re- 
forms in China, devolves upon us hospi- 
tality of a handsome and sagacious sort, 
for we not only have to consider the obli- 
gations of courtesy, but the profound and 
far-reaching effects which what we may 
disclose to their observation will have 
upon hundreds of millions of people, 
whom many rate superior to the Jap- 
anese in character and mental power.—— 
Reports from Shanghai tell of an appeal 
of missionaries in the province of Hupeh 
to the American and British consuls for 
protection owing to the increased activity 
of anti-dynastic and anti-foreign socie- 
ties. Evidence accumulates that China 
not only is rising to combat Occidental 
assumptions, but also is approaching a 
civil strife as between the Chinese and 
the Manchu, between progressive, ambi- 
tious viceroys of the Central and South- 
ern provinces and the power that centers 
at Peking. Statesmen, diplomats and mis- 
sionary board administrators may expect 
squalls and possibly cyclones in Asia from 
this time on. 


United States 
and China 


OUNT WITTE has jast voiced opin- 

ions which indicate that he consid- 
ers the first gust of revolution past, with- 
out any marked im- 
pairment of the 
Czar’s authority; and he has made it 
clear that as a result of the revolutionary 
outbreak on the one hand and on the 
other hand the failure of Moderates and 
Liberals to give him sympathy and aid in 
time of stress, he will counsel the Czar to 
be exceedingly careful about conceding 
too much in the way of modification of 
autocratic power. This is not surprising 
to those who know human nature in gen- 
eral, or Count Witte in particular. Evi- 
dently, slowly but surely, the revolt in 
the Baltic provinces is being suppressed. 
Meanwhile Jan. 22 looms ahead, the an- 
niversary of the massacre of last year 
before the Czar’s palace, St. Petersburg, 
when Father Gapon first emerged as a 
popular leader, and another passive strike 
paralyzing the life of the people may 
come on that day to show the Czar that 
the people have not been cowed, but only 
beaten temporarily. Germany seems to 
have come to Russia’s aid with funds for 
a new loan. The empire’s interest charge 
per year now, growing out of the war 
with Japan, is sad to contemplate—from 
the taxpayer’s standpoint. From the 
money lender’s point of view the outlook 
is brighter, although it is by no means 
certain that Russian credit will always 
be as high as it now is. French investors 
must lose sleep occasionally. 


Russia’s Breathing-Spell 





The commercialization of some London jour- 
nals of late years has been patent. The Tel- 
egraph has just been shown up as willing to 
print political speeches from both Liberals and 
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Tories at so much per line, even of men whom 
it attacks editorially. 





President Harper 


The career of William Rainey Harper 
was phenomenal. When barely fourteen 
years old he graduated from Muskingum 
College delivering an original oration in 
Hebrew. At nineteen, made a doctor of 
philosophy by Yale, he was married and 
principal of Masonic College, Macon, 
Tenn. At twenty-four he was professor 
of Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago, and seven years 
after professor of Semitic languages, and 
later of Biblical literature also, at Yale 
University. Five years of brilliant work 
there were ended when in 1891 he was 
called to reorganize, practically to found 
what has become the world-famed Uni- 
versity of Chicago. What he has done 
since then is in a measure known to all 
who are interested in higher education. 
Public attention has been so constantly 
directed to that institution because of its 
swift evolution into a great university, 
its daring inauguration of new methods 
and induction into its faculty of renowned 
scholars from great centers of learning in 
the Old World and the New, that rela- 
tively less notice has been taken of the 
many other enterprises which President 
Harper has started and fostered, the im- 
pulse he has given to the study of the 
Bible and of the languages which help to 
interpret it, the books he has written, the 
periodicals he has founded, and the power 
he has exerted to promote in his genera- 
tion a sane and controlling religious life. 
All these things will in due time be brought 
out in their proper perspective. It is our 
purpose now only to speak of impressions 
we have received through association with 
him in teaching work and in personal 
friendship. 

Dr. Harper was first of all a man of sin- 
gular simplicity of character. He moved 
directly from thought to deed. When he 
had proposed a measure to his associates 
for discussion they were often surprised 
to find that while they were thinking it 
over he was carrying it to completion. 
He undertook great things with no more 
hesitancy than small ones, with a direct- 
ness of purpose never diverted by side 
issues, and when they were done he pro- 
ceeded to undertake others with undi- 
minished enthusiasm. He had an im- 
mense vitality, and he seldom worried. 
He could go to sleep at any time and a 
little sleep refreshed him. 

Dr. Harper had a vast ambition, but it 
was not selfish. Hesought to co ordinate 
great educational enterprises, not because 
he wished to control them in his own in- 
terests but because he wanted to secure 
the greatest and best results and he saw 
how to do this. He gave full credit to 
others for what they were doing and to 
those who understood him it was delight- 
ful to work with him. 

He had a consuming passion for knowl- 
edge and fortruth. He was an eminently 
successful teacher because he looked for 
the best things in his pupils, and sought 
to share with them his enthusiasm. He 
was never willing to relinquish his daily 
contact with students, and when his cares 
were greatest he used to rise at four 
or five o’clock in the morning to pre- 
pare to meet his class in Old Testament 


study at seven. He was not a contro- 
versalist but pre-eminently a student. 
He respected those who differed from 
him, assumed that they were seeking 
truth as he was, and asked questions 
which would stimulate their search for 
truth rather than challenged them by 
dogmatic assertions. He was as eager 
to learn from those who knew as he was 
to teach. 

He had a deep spiritual nature which 
enjoyed and exulted in communion with 
God. To his intimate friends his sensi- 
tiveness to the divine sometimes ap- 
peared as a revelation, though being 
above all things a man of action he did 
not impress people with his emotions, 
and he was not an orator. He lived in 
deeds rather than feelings. 

During these last months when he has 
known that he was in the grasp of an in- 
curable disease, he has deeply impressed 
men by his brave constancy in giving all 
his energy to the work which he believed 
would serve men best, his cheerfulness and 
patience in planning for the future of the 
university while facing the certain and 
seen approach of death. To those who 
knew him well this heroism was not a 
surprise. It was characteristic. In the 
same cheerful, trustful, hopeful spirit he 
habitually met difficulties, opposition, ob- 
loquy. When he was publicly denounced 
as a heretic, he worked more earnestly to 
discover the truth, confident that those 
who distrusted him would be convinced 
by it. When he was accused of inordi- 
nate ambition, he planned the more ea- 
gerly to make his work comprehensively 
useful to mankind. He rarely showed 
resentment against his critics even when 
they were most irritating. He had no 
secret schemes. His aims were great. 
In him the energy of a commander of 
men, the enthusiasm of a scholar, the 
wisdom of a statesman and the loyalty 
of a disciple of Christ were blended with 
the simplicity of a child. 





The Case of Professor Mitchell 


President Huntington’s report to the 
trustees of Boston University, presented 
to them last week, is a clear and full 
statement of the action of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
removing Prof. H. G. Mitchell from the 
chair which he had occupied for twenty 
years as a teacher of the Old Testament 
in the university School of Theology. 
This action is of almost as great interest 
to Congregationalists as would be the 
removal for heresy of a teacher of the- 
ology in one of our own seminaries, for 
the Boston University School of The- 
ology is a constant source of supply to 
Congregational pastorates, and several 
of our strongest churches are manned 
by its graduates. 

President Huntington has done for the 
Christian public a courageous and very 
valuable service in publishing this frank 
statement of the facts. Newspaper com- 
ment at the time of the announcement of 
the bishops’ final action about two months 
ago was somewhat restrained, no doubt 
because it seemed incredible that such an 
act would be done by men of so high 
character and in such positions of re- 
sponsibility, based wholly on the grounds 
made public. Now that the facts are 
fully known, it is plain that the case 
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will have a place in ecclesiastical history 
as illustrating an extreme of folly into 
which a great Church rarely falls. 

The facts in this case which have here- 
tofore been published presumably are in 
the minds of our readers. It may be suf- 
ficient here to remind them that the bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
were counseled by the General Confer- 
ence in May of 1904 to refuse confirma- 
tion of any teacher in the theological 
schools of that Church ‘‘concerning 
whose agreement with our doctrinal 
standards they have a reasonable doubt.” 

In May 1905 the question of the con- 
firmation of Professor Mitchell came be- 
fore the bishops and charges having been 
made against him the bishops believed 
that the action of the General Conference 
in 1904 gave to them the authority and im- 
posed on them the necessity to investigate 
secretly the teachings of Professor Mitch- 
ell, and in case they had a ‘‘reasonable 
doubt’? concerning any of those teach- 
ings, to take advantage of his reappoint- 
ment at the close of a five years’ term, 
and remove him from oflice by refusing 
to confirm his appointment. Whatever 
investigation they made, they gave no 
opportunity to Professor Mitchell for a 
hearing, nor any heed to the fact that he 
had been confirmed for another term by 
the trustees of the university without a 
dissenting vote. They concluded that 
they had a ‘“‘reasonable doubt”’ about 
“some of the statements of Professor 
Mitchell concerning the historic character 
of the early chapters of the Book of Gen- 
esis”’ in his book, The World Before 
Abraham. What these statements are 
they have never informed the professor 
or the trustees. How these unnamed 
statements fail to agree with the doc- 
trinal standards of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church they could not explain, be- 
cause those standards give no interpreta- 
tion of the early chapters of Genesis. 

The bishops told the trustees what they 
had done and that their report was given 
to them ‘‘for proper action in the prem- 
ises.’’ That report was published in the 
official church papers, apparently by their 
authority, thus heralding Professor Mitch- 
ell as a heretic discovered by their ‘‘ star 
chamber” investigation. The trustees 
thereupon examined Dr. Mitchell thor- 
oughly as to his doctrinal views and teach- 
ing. This seemed to them the ‘proper 
action in the premises.’’ They made ex- 
tensive inquiries of the effects of his 
teaching among graduates and students 
of his classes. The committee of eight 
men which made this investigation was 
composed of some of the most eminent 
ministers and educated laymen in the 
Church. They reported unanimously, 
after thorough consideration that they 
were ‘firmly persuaded that Professor 
Mitchell holds the essential doctrines of 
Methodism, maintains a commendable 
attitude toward the truth, is himself a de- 
yout Christian believer, and as an emi- 
nent scholar is peculiarly fitted to con- 
tinue in the chair he has so successfully 
held for twenty years.’ 

When the trustees had presented to 
the bishops meeting in Washington, Oct. 
25, the results of their investigation, the 
bishops after ten days for deliberation, 
replied in substance that by their state- 
ment given six months before ‘‘ for proper 
action in the premises,’’ they meant to 
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demand the removal of Professor Mitchell 
and that they “‘were not even at liberty 
to re-open the question.”’ 

We are not surprised that President 
Huntisgton describes the position of the 
bishops as “inscrutable and amazing,”’ 
and the instruction of the General Con- 
ference on which they base their action 
as ‘unconstitutional and anomalous,” ‘‘a 
reproach upon its judicial discernment,”’ 
that it has.thrown the bishops into con- 
fusion, and placed them ‘“‘at the mercy of 
irritating, meddleséme or ignorant tra- 
ditionalists who, posing as defenders of 
the faith, may attack enlightened and 
reverent teachers in our schools through 
the Episcopal Board.’’ The bishops were 
instructed to do what the Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had de- 
volved on the Annual Conference. They 
were instructed to pronounce judgment 
on the basis of ‘‘a reasonable doubt’”’ 
which the conference could pronounce 
only on evidence presented in a fair trial. 
It seems to us that the only consistent 
course for the bishops to take was to de- 
clare that they were unable to act on the 
instructions of the General Conference. 

The trustees of the university will be 
sustained by public sentiment and hon- 
ored for the stand they have taken in 
behalf of high ideals in ministerial edu- 
cation and proper academic freedom. 
The bishops, some of whom, we have 
reason to believe, are aware of the in- 
justice of their action, will receive a 
measure of sympathy for not being able 
to extricate themselves from what Pres- 
ident Huntington considerately describes 
as ‘“‘an embarrassing, unwarranted and 
objectionable judicial ré'e.” 





The Holy Spirit in the Church 


(Prayer meeting editorial*) 


How are we to think of our church 
work and of the power behind it? Not, 
certainly, as something which we, the 
members of the Church, are to bring to 
pass alone, by strength of gift and time 
and effort. Not, quite as certainly, as 
something in which we are the passive 
instruments of God as the wires are the 
passive instruments of the dynamo or 
the telegraphic instruments. Either of 
these thoughts reduces the Church to im- 
potence and leaves God without a visible 
witness among men. The salt, the light, 
the leaven, the hope of the world is a 
Church which by its own consent and 
petition is the instrument of the Holy 
Spirit for the testimony of God’s king- 
dom. 

What, then, is God’s share in church 
work? The share of the Father and 
lover of men who can only express him- 
self through the love of men for men. 
In proportion as we are selfish and un- 
loving we hinder the work of God’s Spirit. 
We become like the choked springs which 
hold back the abundant waters of the 
hills; the fogged panes of the lighthouse 
lantern which hinder warning to the 
ships; the imperfectly insulated wires 
which divert the current of power. The 
first commandment, we may almost say, 
is in order to the second. We are to 
love God with all our heart, in order 





*Topie for Jan. 21-27. The Holy Spirit in the 
Church. Acts 1: 1-14; 2: 1-21. God’s share in 
church work. The contrast between before and 
after. Are we all of one mind? 


that we may love our neighbor as our- 
self. 

There are times and seasons in the Holy 
Spirit’s manifestation as there are varied 
experiences in his preparation of willing 
helpers for that work. His showing forth 
of power, and the beginning of the Holy 
Catholic Church in which we all believe, 
was not until the day of Pentecost, but 
he had been steadily preparing the disci- 
ples for that hour through all their pre- 
vious lives. Wedo not need to pray for 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. He is al- 
ready here. He has never been absent 
from his world. But we do need to pray 
for his manifestation, the true prepara- 
tion for which is the renewed consecra- 
tion of Christ’s people to the unselfish 
life. 

One striking evidence of the prepared- 
ness of the disciples for the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit and the upbuilding of 
the Church was found in the fact that they 
were all of one mind. Are we all of one 
mind in regard to the work of God through 
us for the world? We cannot hope in a 
day to be all of one opinion or of one de- 
nomination, but is it hopeless that we 
should all be of one mind about asking 
God to work out our difficult problems 
in his own way, as he did for the disciples 
in Jerusalem? Such a common wish and 
purpose God will honor. Such a common 
hope and consecration in any church is 
the secret of its efficiency as God’s instru- 
ment for the evangelizing of the world. 





Personal Recollections Relating to 
The Congregationalist 


We wish to publish in our Ninetieth An- 
niversary Number, March 3, a few personal 
reminiscences of the paper from those fa- 
miliar with it for a number of years. It 
and The Recorder, its predecessor, have 
been going into many homes in different 
parts of the country for three generations. 
We should like to have our readers tell us 
briefly, interesting particulars relating to 
its place in the life of the family and of 
individuals. How was it welcomed, when 
was it read—on Sunday or week days or 
both—what parts of it were specially liked, 
what influence did it exert, how was it 
passed from hand to hand? Our older 
readers may be able to contribute incidents 
out of their own experience and we should 
be equally glad to hear from those who 
have begun to take the paper only com- 
paratively recently. Interesting incidents 
relating to former editors will be welcome. 
We hope that our readers will have an 
important share in this important number. 











In Brief 


‘God always helps’? were the last words 
of President Harper, repeated over and over 
again, in triumph over his agony. 


Chicago is learning now what Philadelphia 
found out last year, that “‘ graft’ in building 
sewers has caused deaths by wholesale among 
her people. 


‘*Has any man a right to resort to trickery 
and fraud to accomplish anything?” asked 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.,on Sunday. That is pre- 
cisely what the State of Missouri is trying to 
find out from Mr. Rogers and his associates. 


Shall There Be Baptist Bishops? is the title 
of a suggestive and reasonably argued state- 
ment of personal convictions found in the 
Standard, coming from a Colorado pastor 
aware of the “outs” of the independent 
polity in dealing with present-day conditions. 
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Pius X. is setting about theological semi- 
nary reform in Italian Catholicism, where 
there are too many schools for the number of 
pupils proferring. Shall American Congre- 
gationalists be less wise? 





New York City’s president of the Board of 
Health, Dr. Darlington, commenting on the 
fact that 823 men and women committed sui- 
cide in that city last year, scoffs at any other 
explanation of the cause of it—in most eases— 
than Sin, “‘ old-fashioned sin.”” The only rem- 
edy that he believes in is individual and col- 
lective righteousness. 





The chief of New York City’s Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, in his annual report 
just rendered, tells of much cheating by 
tradesmen, who tamper with scales and 
measures by which food is weighed or meas- 
ured. Butchers especially are condemned 
as cheats. Is this matter looked after prop- 
erly in the town or city in which you live? 





Lord Milner’s estimate of James Stewart, 
the great Scotch Presbyterian missionary and 
educator of Lovedale, South Africa, recently 
deceased, was that he was “the biggest hu- 
man” in that section of the empire. This 
recalls Henry Drummond’s estimate of Mr. 
Moody, as the biggest human he ever had 
known. Many Americans no doubt would say 
the same of Phillips Brooks. The point to be 
noted is the effect which passion for bettering 
bumanity has in increasing the revelation of 
humanity by the person thus intent. 





The gift of the late Professor Sommerville 
to the University of Pennsylvania of a famous 
collection of antiquities was valued at three- 
quarters of a million dollars. It had been 
gathered at great expense and the labor of 
many years and included a great variety of 
precious stones and one of the largest collec- 
tions of Scarabei in existence. It has just 
been discovered that most of the articles are 
not ancient but were recently manufactured, 
many of them in Birmingham, Eng. There 
is no question that the professor was an ex- 
pert antiquarian. While therefore the gift is 
practically valueless for the purpose for which 
it was given, it becomes a riddle which many 
experts may not be able to solve. 





A church of Christ should be the last insti- 
tution to be found guilty of indifference to 
preservation of life and normal physical con- 
ditions; yet Chief Shaw of Massachusetts 
State Police, in his annual report, points out 
that our church edifices, all of which are ex- 
empt from license and monthly inspection, are 
in many cases in far greater need of recon- 
struction as audience rooms than the licensed 
places. If preservation of life in time of panic 
or fire is an ideal of worth in the eyes of men 
then exits sufficient in number should be pro- 
vided in churches and suitably marked. Aisles 
should be kept clear. Heating apparatus 
should be inspected, and sextons chosen with 
some regard for their knowledge of furnaces 
and boilers. 





A unique feature in connection with the 
celebration by the town of Franklin, Mass., 
of the 200th anniversary of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birth was the reading of the sermon on 
The Dignity of Man, which Nathanael Em- 
mons preached 120 years ago on the receipt 
of a gift of books from Franklin “‘ appropriated. 
to the use of a parish library.”’ Rev. John 
Reid read the sermon at the morning service 
in the Congregational church last Sunday,,. 
condensed, of course, in order to bring what 
was intended for morning and afternoon into 
one sermon period. The attention and interest 
shown by the congregation and the great ap- 
preciation of the sermon itself which was gen- 
erally expressed afterwards proved that Dr. 
Emmons has not completely disappeared into 
oblivion. Such a revival of interest in his old 
parish in one of the greatest theologians of his. 
time is well worth noting. 
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Personal Recollections of Dr. Harper 


By Frank Knight Sanders, D. D. 


It is natural that those who knew Presi- 
dent Harper only as the organizer of a 
great institution of learning, or as the 
man of ready and pronounced interest in 
civic or social affairs, never unwilling to 
use his energies unselfishly, or as the keen 
and far-sighted maker of experiments in 
the educational world, should lay stress 
upon his marvelous qualities as an organ- 
izer, upon his tirelessness, his unfailing 
optimism, his unquenchable belief in ideals 
and skill in putting them into realizable 
form. 

It is also natural that those who met 
him only in the classroom, or at public 
gatherings, should have carried away an 
ineffaceable impression of the seeker after 
truth, a man of scholarly enthusiasms, an 
untiring student, never fearing hard work 
for himself, and an inspiring leader, who 
exacted it from every student, possessing, 
however, an unusual ability in sharing 
with others those things on which he 
laid the highest value. Perhaps this last 
mentioned characteristic affords the key 
to Dr. Harper’s lovable personality, one 
which, under conditions promotive in the 
highest degree of jealousies, misunder- 
standings and even bitter opposition, kept 
creating and grappling friends, who re- 
mained continuously loyal to him. 

While habitually generous and thought- 
ful for every one, Dr. Harper did not re- 
veal his innermost self to many. He had 
to fight too many battles for that. But 
he was a singularly helpful and inspiring 
friend to those who were allowed to share 
his intimacy. Such realized the finer and 
deeper sides of his nature, and that with 
uncommon quickness. 

It was my good fortune to be brought 
into close personal contact with Dr. Har- 
per at the outset of his career at Yale. I 
well remember the lasting impression 
made upon me in our first informal inter- 
view. I had come to the university, be- 
lieving that it was my duty to pursue a 
certain course of study which was not 
exactly in accordance with my real de- 
sires. I had settled the question and 
made up my mind, but there was still a 
lurking desire that my ambition to earn 
a doctor’s degree might be gratified. Ata 
reception given to new students at the 
university, which I attended and at which 
he was present, I was pleased by his in- 
stant recognition of me, as one of the 
forty or fifty students whom he had seen 
only a few times, and, almost without 
knowing how it happened, found that I 
had been led by his attitude of hearty 
sympathy to pour out my soul to him. 
At once he grasped the situation, ex- 
pressed the deepest sympathy with it, 
invited me to come and talk it over with 
him the following day, and did not let the 
matter rest until arrangements had been 
made, partly because of the fuller light 
which he was able to throw upon the sit- 
uation, and partly by the use of his influ- 
ence, which were entirely satisfactory to 
me. Few men would have been as ready 
to throw themselves whole-heartedly into 
the dreams of an aspiring but undevel- 
oped youth as he was at that time. 

It was the same spirit of generous 
friendliness that led him repeatedly dur- 
ing his days as a professor and president, 


even when working under the greatest 
pressure, to receive an interrupting in- 
quirer in a way that made the latter feel 
that he was the most welcome guest 
imaginable. For years after his depart- 
ure from Yale, it was a common remark 
that no one was ever able to detect a 
trace of resentment or annoyance in Dr. 
Harper’s greeting, no matter what the 
circumstances of meeting him might be. 

Another experience of my own charac- 
teristically illustrates the wisdom with 
which he dealt with his pupils. I re- 
member being in a class of graduate stu- 
dents who were dealing with some of the 
general problems of the Old Testament. 
His object in that class was not so much 
to add to the information of the class as 
to better its methods of investigation. 
One day he assigned me as a task, to be 
reported whenever I was ready, a paper 
on the First Book of Samuel. His di- 
rections were simple and comprehensive: 
thoroughly to master the book and to 
bring before the class in due time my 
judgment of it based upon independent 
study. I received the assignment with 
some indignation, regarding it as trivial. 
As a matter of fact, I found it a task pe- 
culiarly valuable to me. So far as Iam 
able distinctly to determine, my own fas- 
cinated interest in Biblical study began 
with that bit of original work. Instead 
of reporting to the class as I had planned 
to do within a week or two, I allowed 
two months to pass, each week filled with 
the hardest kind of study, before I ven- 
tured to present my results, apologizing 
at that time because my investigations 
had not really been complete. It was 
just such a bit of work as I needed at 
that particular stage in my own career as 
a student. I have often felt grateful to 
my honored teacher for his kindly firm- 
ness in insisting on that assignment. 

Another characteristic experience will 
illustrate the generosity with which he 
dealt with those he trusted. After re- 
ceiving my graduate degree at Yale, I 
continued there as one of Dr. Harper’s 
assistants. My energies at the first were 
only in part devoted to strictly academ- 
ical work. A large proportion of time 
was given to the development of the In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature, a schoo] for 
correspondence instruction in Hebrew 
and other Semitic languages and in the 
English Bible, which had grown out of 
the older American Institute of Hebrew. 
It was my duty, not merely to assist in 
the work of correspondence instruction, 
but to carry the principal responsibility 
of detailed management. This was an 
important responsibility for me at that 
time, and involved many perplexing prob- 
lems. It was characteristic of Dr. Har- 
per, however, to allow me to shoulder the 
responsibility and to reap whatever honor 
there might be in carrying our plans to a 
successful issue, merely contenting him- 
self with saying, ‘‘If you get into trouble, 
let me know.”’ It was this habit of his, 
to sketch out an enterprise but to leave 
considerable freedom in its development 
to his subordinates, that made them so 
appreciative of his friendship and so con- 
tinuously loyal to his leadership. 

So masterful a man as he, with such 
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broad vision and such unlimited capacity 
of achievement, was tempted to use his 
ability relentlessly, to drive straight over 
opposition. It was always true that he 
neither spared himself nor others, but 
his unselfishness was so genuine, his 
friendliness so real, his willingness to 
share with others so marked, that no one 
who worked with him ever resented being 
driven; he rather felt that he was one of 
a team and that it was his privilege to do 
his utmost. . 

Many tributes will be paid to Dr. 
Harper’s courage and faith, to his energy 
and zeal, to his enterprise and wisdom. 
We who have been his close companions 
rejoice to bear affectionate testimony to 
his real goodness, to his friendliness, to 
his delight at the achievement of others 
and his quick sympathy with all that was 
worth doing anywhere. To serve under 
him was an education. To know him 
well was a constant inspiration for life’s 
service. Tobe his familiar friend was a 
revelation of some of the elements which 
enter into the finest type of Christian 
manhood. 


Franklin’s Posthumous Benefac- 
tions 


By the terms of a codicil to his will, Frank- 
lin left the sum of £1,000 each to the cities of 
Boston and Philadelphia, to be loaned out to 
mechanics beginning business for themselves 
and accumulated for one hundred years. The 
sum was in Boston to be under the charge of 
the selectmen, united with the oldest Epis- 
copalian, Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. The results of this benevolence 
have not been as helpful as the giver hoped, 
the great changes in business rendering the 
limit fixed by him of sixty pounds too small as 
capital for beginning a new business. Nor 
did the accumulation equal his expectation. 
Nevertheless, from the accumulations of the 
Boston fund the land was purchased for 
Franklin Park—one of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory playgrounds in America, and a 
large sum remains, the disposition of which, 
in the endowment of trade schools or other- 
wise, is now under discussion. The terms of 
the will are extremely characteristic of the far- 
sighted, benevolent and sensible giver. ‘‘If 
this plan is executed and succeeds, as pro- 
jected, for one hundred years, the sum will 
then be one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds, of which I would have the managers 
of the donation of the town of Boston then 
lay out at their discretion, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds in public works, which may be 
judged of most general utility to the inhabit- 
ants; such as fortifications, bridges, aque- 
ducts, public buildings, baths, pavements or 
whatever else may make living in the town 
more convenient to its people, and render it 
more agreeable to strangers resorting thither 
for health or a temporary residence.” With 
such views we are sure that Franklin, if he 
revisits in spirit the town of his birth, must 
take great satisfaction in the park which was 
purchased with his money and is called by his 
name. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


225. Why is it that so many people who con- 
sider themselves broad-minded and conse- 
crated in their religious life, condemn ali 
thought of the Higher Criticism of the Bible?— 
A. P. L. (Massachusetts.) 

No doubt, in the first place, because they 
have no clear, precise idea of what Higher 
Criticism is; and, in the second place, because, 
in Dr. W. N. Clarke’s language, ‘‘ there is a 
vast amount of honest Christian faith practi- 
cally founded on the Bible, when it ought to 
be founded directly on God... . ‘But what 
do we know of God, except through the Bible?’ 
Yes, and what do we know of the star except 
by the help of the telescope?—and yet the 
telescope is not the star, and we need not be 
told that the telescope is given us in order that 
the star may be revealed. The Bible is the 
telescope, and God is the star, the sun. The 
Bible is a means, not an end; a help to faith, 
not an object of faith. We wrong it if we 
make it the foundation of our faith: God 
must be foundation, as well as object.”’ 


226. Will you please give a Twentieth-Cen- 
tury interpretation of the angels, adding some 
practical up-to-date literature on the subject? 
—T. P. (Minnesota.) 

There is very little indeed, probably, that 
can be said with any certainty upon this sub- 
ject. Wesimply do not know; and we are in 
general more chary than our fathers were 
in speaking of matters that lie for the most 
part quite beyond the possibility of our defi- 
nite experience. The best single reference, 
perhaps, that can be given on the subject 
would be to Dr. A. B. Davidson’s article in 
Hastings’s Bible Dictionary. And the most 
fruitful development of the subject in one’s 
own mind would probably follow the process 
of letting one’s thought and one’s restrained 
imagination gather about the New Testament 
references on the subject, especially the very 
few in the teaching of Christ. This study 
would be naturally coupled with a careful con- 
sultation of the principal exegetes on these 
passages. The value of such a study, impos- 
sible as it is to dogmatize concerning it, is 
hinted at in a recent note in the Expository 
Times. ‘‘To lose the angels is to lose a part 
of ourselves. It is to lose the religious side of 
that faculty (imagination) by which all dis- 
covery is made; and the religious side is the 
higher and nobler side.”’ 


227. Will you kindly inform me if there is 
any doubt as to the authority of John’s Gos- 
pel, or is it only as to who is its author?— 
E. J. D. (New York.) 

Both points are called in question by many 
modern writers. As to reasonable conclusions 
upon the points raised, I think I cannot do 
better than to transfer the admirable and mu- 
tually supplementary answers of Principal W. 
F. Adeney of Lancashire College, England, 
and of Prof. F. C. Porter of Yale Divinity 
School, to a similat question as given in the 
Biblical World for September. Professor Ad- 
eney says: ‘‘I think the fourth Gospel rests 
essentially on the authority of John. If he 
did not write it with his own hand, or directly 
dictate it, I hold that there is good reason to 
believe that he supplied both its incidents and 
its teachings. I think it most valuable in 
Clement’s way of regarding it as a ‘ spiritual 
Gospel.’ In this sense it is a real and true 
gospel, i. e., presentment of the Saviour. It 
gives us deeper insight into the spirit of Christ 
than the synoptics. It is not a photograph; 
it is better. It is a lifelike painting by one 
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who understood the soul of his subject. The 
language of our Lord’s teaching is recast in 
the style of the evangelist. But we have here 
his most intimate thought as nowhere else in 
the world.” 

Professor Porter thus puts his answer: ‘‘ The 
authorship of the fourth Gospel is to me still 
an open question. My inclination, in spite of 
contrary tendencies in modern criticism, is to 
see in it the work, though in secondary rather 
than primary form, of a disciple of Jesus, 
that is, a witness of his earthly life. As a 
historical source of the life and teachings of 
Jesus it must be made subordinate to the syn- 
optic Gospels, and judged largely by them; 
yet at several points its testimony must be 
reckoned with. I am inclined to put more 
stress on the personal than on the Hellenis- 
tic element as accounting for the peculiarities 
of this gospel; and I think that criticism has 
too often spent itself in making allowances for 
this personality as a disturbing element in 
the tradition of the life of Christ, and so 
failed to realize his greatness as an interpreter 
of the spirit of Christ.” 


228. How is the scientific conception of the 
development of the worid and of man to be 
reconciled with the Genesis account?—c. J. 
(Massachusetts.) 


I suppose that so far as we are dealing with 
strictly scientific conceptions there is no need 
of seeking reconciliation. The Bible is not 
primarily science, but aims to present in pro- 
gressive stages the religious conception of God 
and man and of the relation between them. I 
have dealt with this question quite fully in the 
answer to Question No. 61. 


229. L. D. P. [Massachusetts] in comment 
upon my answer to Question No. 83, in which 
I speak of the impossibility of strictly demon- 
strable proofs for the existence of God, calls 
attention to a recently published asserted 
“mathematical demonstration of God’s exist- 
ence.” 

That “demonstration’’ I cannot here re- 
produce. But the proposed argument, it is 
to be noted, as its own language implies, 
brings us only “to a power which, without 
residing in matter, is constantly acting upon 
it, overcoming its inertia and compelling it 
into motion.” That is very, very far short of 
what we mean by God in the Christian con- 
ception. And a demonstration of such a God, 
who is a real God, the argument is very far 
from giving, and for the reasons I indicated, 
such a demonstration cannot be given. lt was 
that point that I wished to bring out most 
clearly in my previous answer. 


230. Ina Sunday school Bible class recently, 
it was contended that the meaning of Christ’s 
dying for the sin of the world was that he 
atoned for our “‘original sin,” but that we 
must ask forgiveness for our actual trans- 
gressions. Can you give your thought on the 
subject?—w. T. (California.) 


I do not know anything in either reason or 
Scripture that would justify such a concep- 
tion, though something like it undoubtedly 
has been held in earlier times. It is practi- 
cally impossible to bring the thought of “‘ origi- 
nal sin’’ home to the conscience of any modern 
man. The whole idea, in its original meaning, 
ought honestly to be regarded as a theological 
fiction. Christ, it should be noticed, makes 
absolutely no use of this conception. He evi- 
dently feels able to deal with complete ade- 
quacy with the subject of sin without bringing 
in any thought of “original sin,’ or of our 
relation to Adam. He addresses himself di- 
rectly to the individual consciences of men, 
as to their own sins, and has come to save 
them not from the fancied result of something 
for which they are not at all responsible, but 
from their own actual sins. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 21, Sunday. Christ’s Work Begun.— 

Matt. 3: 13-17; 4: 1-25. 

Christ had been tempted often, but never 
before in the full self-consciousness of his 
Messiahship and the power it carried. We 
must bear this in mind as we study the story 
of suggestion and reply in the temptation. 
He was driven of the Spirit—how does this 
comport with the prayer he taught his dis- 
ciples—‘‘ Lead us not into temptation’? Sim- 
ply in this—that every new uplift of conscious 
life brings with it a new set of decisions and 
trials. In his new endowment Christ was 
as safe with the tempter in the wilderness as he 
had before been in his home. Give the vessel 
power enough and it will laugh at the storm. 
Note how ready Jesus was for the call which 
came to him from the work and words of 
John. 

Accept and direct all the beginnings which 
I shall make this day, my God, and suffer me 
not to enter upon evil or to failingood. And 
where Thy Spirit leads me let me go with 
quiet faith and unfailing love. 


Jan. 22. God’s Covenant with Noah.—Gen. 

8: 1-22. 

How absolute, in this story, is the depend- 
ence of the little group in the ark upon the 
care of God. Is it any less so because there 
are more of us and our ship of the world is 
large? The lesson is that we are in God’s 
hands and that his will concerning us is the 
will of love. Note that the covenant in this 
form of the story is a covenant of regularity— 
light and dark, cold and heat, sowing and har- 
vest. These recurring gifts are often quite 
unnoted and unacknowledged. 


Jan. 23. The Bowin the Cloud.—Gen. 9: 1-17. 

The blood is the life—therefore its use in 
sacrifice and its prohibition in diet. The 
idea was that he who ate blood became par- 
taker of the life of the animal of which he ate. 
The sign of the rainbow for God’s remem- 
brance as well as man’s, is characteristic of 
the all-religious Hebrew life. So we ought to 
think of God as present everywhere. 


Jan. 24. Abraham.—Gen. 15: 1-19. 

Abraham is included in the list of prophets 
as God’s friend and witness. His walk with 
God is marked by frequent intercourse and 
many promises. How much it means for the 
character of a man who had and enjoyed so 
much that his real treasure was God’s prom- 
ise of something which his own eyes should 
never see on earth. 


Jan. 25. Jacob.—Gen. 48: 1-7. 

That vision on the stony hill was the begin- 
ning of Jacob’s nobler life. It came slowly to 
fraition, it brought him at last the prophet’s 
vision about the children of his best loved son. 
He was dying in a strange land like Abraham, 
but he had the enjoyment of the birthright 
with its hold upon the future. 


Jan. 26. Joseph’s Sons.—Gen. 48: 8-22. 

This is the most lifelike of pictures—Jacob, 
Joseph and the two sons are all seen in char- 
acter. We can easily imagine Ephraim’s 
masterful look and Manasseh’s more stolid 
strength. Note, as in Jacob’s own case, the 
value put upon the father’s blessing. Jacob 
speaks as the father of the birthright people, 
the priest of the tribe. 


Jan. 27. Judah and Joseph.—Gen. 49: 1, 8-12, 

22-28. 

To Joseph prosperity and struggle—to Judah 
power and authority. Verse 10 has always 
seemed to the Church a foretelling of David 
and Christ, but the words are not easily inter- 
preted. The whole chapter is Hebrew poetry 
of the finest sort. We shall gain most from it 
in reading it as verse in thought of the scene 
in which it was spoken—the dying patriot 
blessing his stalwart sons. 
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Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Becomes a Presbyterian 


Through the inflaence of Dr. Dawson’s ser- 
mons in Schenectady, a few weeks ago, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., professor of Eng- 
lish in Union College in that city, has b2en led 
to ally himself publicly with evangelical Chris- 
tians. The train of circumstances leading up 
to this result was set forth by him at the re- 
cent watch-night meetings in the Methodist 
church in Schenectady. We quote from Zion’s 
Herald the substance of his remarks. It 
makes an exceedingly interesting ‘‘ human 
document.’’ On our editorial page we com- 
ment on the matter: 


All denominations lay more or le3s stress on 
one phase or another of religious experience, 
some lay more stress on faith, some on creed, 
some on good works, while others, I believe, 
like this church, lay more stress on definite reli- 
gious experience, because experience is a work 
on which faith is founded. 

The call of Christ I conceive to be that time 
in a man’s life when an impulse comes to sur- 
render everything for Christ. We all come to 
a place in our lives, when we feel that there 
is something lacking in our life, and Christ 
speaks to us in that still small voice and if we 
accept him, he brings us into the new life. 
That is what is meant by hearing the call and 
giving ourselves to Christ. 

Personally I had no expectation that the call 
of Christ would come to me. I think most of 
you here who know me personally will agree 
with me that I was not the man you would 
have expected to confess Christ here in this 
meeting house. If you will pardon these per- 
sonal references, I will give a few reasons 
why. Iam of New England birth, and a New 
Englander is not apt to be carried away by 
anything emotional. I ama man of books, of 
an intellectual life, associated constantly with 
students, and such men do not take such steps 
under enthusiasm. Most of you are aware of 
the fact that I was a Unitarian, and that they 
are known as a sact which lay more stress on 
reason and intellect than on the heart. Who 
would have thought that I would have been 
led to accept Christ in a revival meeting in 
a Methodist church? No disrespect to this 
church. 

By my personal experience I can say that 
the way to the cross is through prayer. The 
first sermon preached here by Dr. Dawson was 
one on prayer, and it was almost by accident 
that I happened togo. I only thought of hear- 
ing an excellent preacher. I did not find much 
I had not thought of before; but I said, what 
he says is sensible, and [ will try it; and as I 
walked down from church that day I prayed 
that God would give me the best he had for 
me. Monday came, and [ gave myself to the 
ordinary duties of the week. I did not goto 
hear Dr. Dawson at once again. It was not 
until Thursday night that I came to this meet- 
ing house; but during that time I continued 
this express prayer, and I must admit witha 
little more interest than usual. I went to hear 
Dr. Dawson again on Friday, Sunday and Mon- 
day, and during this time I became conscious 
of a curious change which was going on in 
myself, which I did not, and cannot now, ex- 
plain. Many things which had been much to 
me—indeed, all—had ceased to interest me. 
Interest in life began to have a curious dull- 
ness in regard to some things. I do not mean 
in the carrying on of my regular college duties, 
but in art, literature, nature, etc. I began to 
have a greater love forthers, for humanity, 
for people in general. 

On Thursday night he preached on The 
Delusions of this Life; on Fiiday night he 
preached on the Visit of Nicodemus to Jesus 
by night; on Sunday night he preached on 
the text of the burning bush and how it was 
not consumed by the fire ; on Monday night he 
preached on the Greeks who came saying, “‘ We 


would see Jesus,” and he said that they found 
not a poet, not a philosopher, not a leader of 
the people, but one whose life had been a c)n- 
stant sacrifice for the salvation of the world. 
Then it was on invitation of my friend, Dr. 
Adams—whom I shall never forget in that re- 
spect—I made the decision to follow Christ. 
I said: “‘lamasinner. I am resolved to sur- 
render and take up the spiritual ministry of 
Christ.’? The call of the cross is not merely 
a call to forgiveness, but a call to love and 
work for Christ. He has said: ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
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ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 

I think there is still something for those 
who come at the eleventh hour. If we have 
the spirit and love of Christ, we will serve 
him in every word and act of our lives. Up 
to the very last of his ministry Christ labored 
with his disciples. At the Last Supper he 
asked Peter three times in succession, “‘ Simon 
Peter, lovest thou me more than all these?” 
and Christ’s answer each time was simply: 
** Feed My sheep.” 





Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

The Religion of Jesus Christ 

Congregationalism has been well repre- 
sented at Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures by the pas- 
tors of New York, New Jersey and vicinity. 
Such leaders as Drs. Bradford, Stimson, Jef- 
ferson and others have been present at nearly 
all the eight. The titles of the lectures have 
been: The Experience of the Theologian and 
the Interpretation of Theology; The Docu- 
ments of the New Testament—Their Literary 
and Historical Relations; The Language of 
the New Testament and Its Significance for 
Criticism; St. Paul and the Gospel of Luke; 
John and the Johannine Writings; Jesus 
Christ and the Institution of the Religion; 
Paul the Apostle and the Interpretation of 
the Religion; The Religion and Its Formative 
Ideas. 

The first lecture gave the atmosphere for 
the course. The second interpreted the liter- 
ary setting forth of Christianity by Paul on 
the basis of historical narratives furnished 
him by gospel writers. The method of text- 
ual criticism was indicated in the third lec- 
ture and in the fourth the great argument of 
the course was advanced, the harmony of the 
Gospels with the Epistles, showing Paul’s in- 
debtedness to Luke rather than any antago- 
nism, as indicated by recent extreme critics. 
No listener could ever forget Principal Fair- 
bairn’s paraphrasing of the six parables se- 
lected from Luke, the first three indicating 
the nature of religion and the last three the 
nature of God. The first trio, the Pharisee 
and the Publican, The Good Samaritan, and 
Dives and Lazarus, were all treated, and of 
the second trio, the Lost Coin, Lost Sheep 
and Lost Sons, lack of time allowed only the 
paraphrasing of the last, the description of 
the elder son being very rich. 

The remaining lectures were just as inspir- 
ing and fresh. The eagerness and interest of 
the lecturer were characteristically shown, the 
manuscript being abandoned for extempora- 
neous speaking, and in one lecture, the gown 
being thrown off with apparent unconscious- 
ness when the lecture was a third through. 
The printed volume will be awaited eagerly. 


Development at Immanuel Church 


Dr. J. Alexander Jenkins is now in the 
fourth year of his pastorate at this Brooklyn 
church which, though near Bethesda under 
Dr. Herald, has, with the latter, constant 
growth. Both churches co-operate success- 
fully for the common good, though along dif- 
ferent lines. Occasional exchange of pulpits 
adds to the inflaence. In spite of the removal 
and death of several important workers, Im- 
manuel has had its best year, gaining forty 
adult members. Ata delightful annual meet- 
ing, $200 were added to the pastor’s salary, 
and both he and Mrs. Jenkins were presented 
with handsome gold watches, as an assurance 
that their -work had been always ‘‘on time.” 
The officers of the church include six dea- 
conesses. The weekly calendar announces 
that the church stands for inspiration and 
education, and that its doors are open to all 
seekers after truth. A vigorous Men’s Broth- 


erhood enjoys Bible study under the pastor’s 
leadership. 


Dr. Kent’s Evenings with Paul 

The pastor of Lewis Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, is leading his evening congregations dur- 
ing the winter through a study of the Pauline 
writings entitled, Gems from the Great Apos- 
tle’s Letters. An attractively printed synop- 
sis of the topics has been widely distributed. 
The discussion is informal and so conducted 
as not to embarrass the most retiring inquirer. 
At the same time the atmosphere of a church 
service along family lines is maintained. The 
Bible school has just adopted the envelope 
system and on the first Sunday the offerings 
were doubled. On New Year’s Eve a double 
prayer meeting of great power was heid, and 
on the following Sunday eighteen members 
were received. Eighteen years of heroic work 
have resulted in the establishment of a strong, 
influential church of our order. Its history 
is also one of prayerful spiritual activity, 
hence the motto for 1906, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing.” 


A New Way of Giving to Missions 

The Willoughby Avenue Chapel, Brooklyn, 
under the careful guidance of Rev. S. W. 
King, has again assumed increasing responsi- 
bilities leading to self-support. Naturally, 
conditions during its period of development 
have been such as to prevent frequent or 
large benevolent contributions. Mr. King 
seems now to have found a way in which his 
people may become more largely represented 
in the missionary work of our denomination 
by the following plan. At each communion 
service, every person whose anniversary of 
uniting with the church occurs, is given an 
opportunity to celebrate the event by making 
a missionary offering in proportion to the 
years of membership. During the previous 
week they receive a card of simple explana- 
tion, and an envelope which reads, Member- 
ship Anniversary Missionary Thank Offering. 
The plan has almost doubled the missionary 
gifts. 

For some years Mr. King has found it bene- 
ficial to invite occasionally other ministers to 
preach the preparatory lecture for commun- 
ion, thus giving his people a conception of the 
Lord’s Supper from many points of view. 
The success at Willoughby Avenue is largely 
due to the evangelistic nature of most of the 
services held, a quiet and steady work of 
teaching being pursued. Those who unite 
with the church receive a durable card, bear- 
ing an attractive picture of the church, and 
beneath a sensibly short and clear statement 
of the covenant assumed, with three compre- 
hensive quotations from the Bible. 

SYDNEY. 





Recognition of expert knowledge is exempli- 
fied in the invitation to Mr. Charles Mulford 
Robinson of Rochester, N. Y., who goes out 
to Hawaii, at the invitation of far-sighted men 
in Honolulu, to advise with men of wealth and 
civic pride as to how that city may be made 
more beautiful, how its municipal park system 
should be developed, and what it may do to 
raise higher its civic health and beauty. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Death of President Harper 

Just now Chicago can think of nothing else 
than the loss which has come to her, and 
to the interests of education throughout 
the country, in the death of William Rainey 
Harper, president of the University of Chicago. 
He was simple in his habits of living, was an 
agreeable man to meet, was beloved by his as- 
sociates in the university, by its board of 
trustees, in fact, by all who knew him at all. 
His home was a happy one and in his wife 
and children he always had great delight. He 
leaves three sons and a married daughter. A 
brother is professor in the university and 
another brother registrar of Rush College, 
which is connected with the university as its 
medical school. 

Dr. Harper was a reverent “higher critic ”’ 
but his faith in the gospel never wavered. 
During the last two years his confidence in 
God has been firm and unyielding. When he 
knew that he could not live more than eight 
months he set himself to work deliberately 
with that thought in mind, and sought to ac- 
complish certain definite objec’s. In this he 
has succeeded. Since September he has suf- 
fered severely, but has borne up heroically 
and till within two or three weeks has kept 
at his work though confined to his bed. When 
it was known that the end was approaching he 
bade farewell to the professors as they came 
to him, one by one, and then surrounded by 
his family and a few of his choicest friends, 
quietly fell asleep. His last words were ex- 
pressive of his trust in God and his perfect 
submission to his will. So he has left us, 
having accomplished in his life of less than 
fifty years the work of three men at least, 
left as did Moses viewing from afar the prom- 
ised land which he was not permitted to enter. 
For the university, great as it is, is only in 
the beginning of the career which its presi- 
dent had planned forit. But he has laid foun- 
dations which will not be shaken and on which 
others will finish the structure he saw so 
clearly coming into life in a not distant future. 
It is too soon to estimate President Harper at 
anything like his true worth, but one thing 
may be said, those who were nearest him 
mourn him most and thousands of others feel 
as if they had lost a dear and honored friend. 
Faneral services of a private character were 
held by Dr. Gunsaulus and Dr. Jackson, Pres- 
ident Harper’s minister, at his home Thurs- 
day. The body then lay in state in Haskell 
Museum till Sunday afternoon, when public 
exercises were held. 


Dr. Brodie Leaves Chicago 


Congregational interests in Illinois will suf- 
fer a real loss in the withdrawal from the de- 
nomination of Dr. Andrew M. Brodie, super- 
intendent of the State Home Missionary So- 
ciety, to accept the call of the Presbyterian 
church, Watertown, N. Y. Dr. Brodie has 
found a good deal of the work of a superin- 
tendent distasteful, and has felt for sometime 
that he would prefer to work in a parish. 
His work in the state has been successful 
and his decision to lay it down is a cause of 
great regret. Asa pastor, in Michigan and 
at Hinsdale in Illinois, he was popular, and 
as a preacher developed much originality. 
His addresses throughout the state have been 
unusually helpful and appropriate. It is a 
pity that after having studied the needs of 
the state so carefully, and gotten the work so 
well in hand he should now leave it. He car- 
ries with him into his new field the affection 
and respect of his brethren in Illinois. 


Deepening Iaterest 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Jan. 8, which was 
devoted to prayer and conference, Rev. Edward 
Drew of the Porter Memorial Church gave an 
account of the work which has been done in 
that parish the past year. It has been evan- 
gelistic from the b2ginning of Mr. Drew’s 
ministry. The church was organized as a 


branch of Union Park Church but was turned 
over tothe City Missionary Society some years 
ago. For some reason its efforts have not 
been as encouraging as was anticipated by 
the mother church. About a year ago Second 
Church, Oak Park, and Leavitt Street Church 
interested a few of their people in this field, 
sent Sunday school teachers into it, learned 
what was needed in the way of oversight and 
money, stimulated the new pastor with their 
presence and sympathy, so that now the 
church is approaching self-support. Yet noth- 
ing has been done here which may not be 
done in scores of other places if the pastor 
is wise and devoted and if he is furnished with 
personal help and the money actually needed. 
The result in this field proves that while more 
money is needed at first than is ordinarily 
given, the call for it ceases sooner than if 
furnished in small sums. In other words, a 
vigorous life is secured far sooner if gen- 
erous treatment is given at the outset. It is 
the struggling, half-supported churches which 
often die. 

That it may have the means to sustain vig- 
orously the work already begun is the reason 
why the City Missionary Society is seeking to 
obtain from the churches and individuals at 
least $20,000, apart from the income from its 
endowment, the coming year. Last year it 
secured nearly this amount. In several of the 
missions conversions have taken place, and 
people hitherto indifferent are beginning to 
give attention to religious things. 


Dr. Gunsaulus’s Noon Lectures 

Not content with the work involved in the 
presidency of the Armour Institute and in 
teaching the students of the theological semi- 
nary how to preach and with the care of 
Central Church, Dr. Gunsaulus has now be- 
gun a course of Thursday noon lectures, pre- 
senting to men chiefly the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. His theme for 
Jan. 11 was Jesus Christ in the Twentieth 
Century. He is assisted in his work by the 
choir of the Central Church, whose singing is of 
the highest order. Not less than two hundred 
and fifty men were present at the first lecture. 
‘The meetings are held in a centrally located 
theater and are easy of access. 


Week of Prayer 

In a majority of the churches the week has 
been observed apparently with a growing in- 
terest in spiritual things on the part of the 
church members. A few pastors pay no at- 
tention to it but give all their thought, and as 
they believe with better results, to Easter 
week and the weeks preceeding it. A few 
churches are so situated that its observance 
is difficult. Butin such cases especial efforts 
are put forth to. secure its observance at home 
and by additional prominence given to the 
Wednesday evening meeting. But wherever 
the week is observed with anything of the 
spirit of former days results in conversions 
and spiritual quickening are nearly always 
encouraging. 


Chicago, Jan. 13. FRANKLIN. 





Delegates to the General Council, 
Dayton, O. 
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Adams, Rev. J. A., Chicago, Il. 
Addenbrook, Deacon Thomas, Braddock, Pa. 
Aldrich, Rev. Benjamin, Aurora, Il. 
Allbright, Rev. William H., Boston, Mass. 
Allen, Rev. E. B., Toledo, O. 

Anderson, Rev. Asher, Boston, Mass. 
Bailey, Rev. J. Webster, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Baldwin, Hon. Simeon E., New Haven, Ct. 
Barton, Rev. James L., Boston, Mass. 
Barton, Rev. W. E., Oak Park, Ill. 

Beale, Rev. Charles H., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bixler, Rev. James W., New London, Ct. 
Blanchard, Rev. Charles A., Wheaton, III. 
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Bluat, Rev. Harry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bosworth, Prof. E. I., Oberlin, O. 

Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bradley, Rev. Dan F., Cleveland, O. 
Bradshaw, Rev. John W., Oberlin, O. 
Brown, Rev. Paul W., Moline, Ill. 

Cadmus, Rev. W. E., Elyria, O. 

Calvert, J. T., Medina, O. 

Campbell, Rev. William R., Boston, Mass. 
Carroll, Rev. Charles W., Cleveland, O. 
Chalmers, Rev. Thomas, Manchester, N. H. 
Chandler, Rev. J. H., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Choate, Rev. Washington, New York, N. Y. 
Crowl, Rev. Theodore, Sterling, Ill. 
Davies, Rev. John B., Youngstown, O. 
Day, Pres. Charles O., Andover, Mass. 
Dickinson, Rev. Cornelius E., Cincinnati, O. 
Dodge, Rev. Prescott D., Tallmadge, O. 
Dunning, Rev. Albert E , Boston, Mass. 
Edmonds, Rev. Robert H., Mansfield, O. 
Edward, Rev. Thomas C., Kingston, Pa. 
Ford, H. Clark, Cleveland, 0. 

Fraser, Rev. John G., Cleveland, O. 
George, Pres. Joseph H., Chicago, Ill. 
Gladden, Rev. Washington, Columbus, O. 
Hall, Rev. George E., Dover, N. H. 
Hallock, Rev. Leavitt H., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hiatt, Rev. Caspar W., Cleveland, O. 
Hodgdon, Rev. Frank W., Des Moines, Io. 
Hood, Pres. E. Lyman, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huckel, Rev. Oliver, Baltimore, Md. 
Hubbard, Franklin, Toledo, O. 

Ives, Rev. Joel S., Hartford, Ct. 

Johnson, Arthur 8 , Boston, Mass. 

Jones, Rev. Charles A., Hackensack, N. J. 
Kiplinger, Rev. Orville L., Michigan City, Ind. 
Kirbye, Pres. J. Edward, Springfield, Mo. 
Kloss, Rev. Charles L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Krom, Rev. A. E., Providence, R. I. 
Lancaster, Pres. E. G., Olivet, Mich. 

Loba, Rev. Jean F., Evanston, Ill. 
MacAyeal, Rev. Howard S., Akron, O. 
Mackenzie, Pres. W. Douglass, Hartford, Ct. 
Matthews, Rev. Newman, Kane, Pa. 
Mattson, Rev. B. G., Yankton, S. D. 
McConnell, Rev. J. E., Providence, R. I. 
McCullagh, Rev. Archibald, Boston, Mass. 
McElveen, Rev. William T., Boston, Mass. 
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Feb. 6, at 8 p.m., in the assembly-room of the 
United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton. 
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Draxie’s—“ by Love” 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


The first call that Draxie made on the 
day she borrowed the baby—her baby— 
was on Mr. Wilmot Cummings. Mr. 
Cummings had come into D— Street to 
do settlement work, but Draxie didn’t 
know this. All she knew was that he 
could answer almost any question that 
she could ask and was just as much inter- 
ested in things as she was herself. This 
was an unheard-of trait in a grown per- 
son and Draxie considered it well worth 
her while to cultivate Mr. Cummings’s ac- 
quaintance. It was after she had made 
her regular morning call upon this young 
man that she overtook Jacob on his way 
to the grocer’s and so heard about the 
babies. 

‘‘What you going to buy at Jimsie’s? ”’ 
asked Draxie, announcing her presence 
with a bound that nearly took Jacob’s 
breath away. 

‘Milk for the babies,”’ replied Jacob. 

‘* Babies! what babies? ”’ 

‘*Babies to our house.’”’ Jacob spoke 
as if he thought Draxie knew all about 
them. 

‘‘How many?” asked Draxie, stopping 
short. 

“Two.” 

‘*T win babies? ”’ 

Jacob shook his head. 
he said. 

Draxie turned short round. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to see ’em,’’ she announced. ‘‘ Have 
they got any hair? How long have you 
had ’em?” 

‘‘Weeks,’’ said Jacob, attempting only 
the last question. 

‘‘Weeks?”’ echoed Draxie, ‘‘and you 
never told me?”’ 

‘*Didn’t think ’bout it, didn’t know you 
cared.”’ 

‘Jacob Littleman! and I’ve wanted a 
live one ever since—forever, and you’ve 
got two and never told me! I’m going 
right back.’’ 

Before Jacob had time to make explana- 
tions Draxie was out of hearing, and by 
the time he was well on his way again 
she was inside of Jacob’s house. 

O, such wonders as those babies were! 
such little snuggling things, so pink and 
soft—and alive! After gazing upon them 
a whole minute, Draxie lifted adoring 
eyes to Mrs. Littleman. ‘‘Did you ever 
think you’d have two?’ she asked, her 
voice expressing joyful congratulation. 

Mrs. Littleman shrugged her shoulders. 

The expression of Draxie’s face changed, 
joy gave place to amazement. ‘‘Aren’t 
you—aren’t you glad?”’ she cried. 

Mrs. Littleman made a despairing ges- 
ture. ‘‘I iss not ’ave much money— 
wan, two, tree babies, and ’e not work 
all days.”’ 

A movement from the bed drew Draxie’s 
attention. ‘‘O, can’t I please take one 
of them up?’’ she plegded ; ‘‘justa weenty 
minute? ” 

‘*Wait you—wan minute.’’ Here Mrs. 
Littleman hurried from the room, reap- 
pearing with a bottle of milk. ‘‘You 
mine ’im,’’ she said, motioning towards 
one of the babies, at the same time tak- 
ing up the other. ‘‘I tak’ dis to Mees 


**Don’t know,”’ 
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Smitt; she mine ’im for me. I go—by’m 
by come back; ’e cry—you give ’m meelk. 
W’at you tink—eh?’”’ 

‘‘O, Mrs. Littleman! O!” It was all 
Draxie could say, for her heart was in 
her mouth. Was it possible that she was 
to have one of those mites of things, 
all for her very own for a whole hour— 
maybe two? 

“You let ’im sleep, an’ w’en ’e cry, 
you feed ’im—see? ’’ 

But Draxie could not any more keep 
her hands off that baby than her eyes. 
Once in her arms, with the feel of his 
little soft face in her neck, and Draxie’s 
heart was gone from her. If only she 
could have him! If she could but take 
him home and wash him and dress him 
all herself! Aunt Daraxia could show 
her how to make his clothes, and she 
could give him milk from the bottle. 
These thoughts came to Draxie like an 
inspiration. Why shouldn’t she have 
him? she asked herself; his mother didn’t 
want him, and she had wanted a live 
baby ever since she could remember. 

Draxie, always swift to act, was out of 
the house, baby, bottle of milk and all, 
bounding across the street. 

‘Aunt Draxie, look, it’s mine. Mrs, 
Littleman don’t want it, she’s got an- 
other. O Aunt Draxie, I’ve wanted one 
ever since I can remember.”’ 

‘‘Daraxia Dexter!’ Aunt Daraxia 
sank into a chair, ‘‘ Will you please tell 
me what you’ll be up to next?”’ 

‘*Nothing, Aunt Draxie, truly—if you’ll 
let me keep him I—I’ll be grown up, I 
won’t do another thing s’long ’s I live. 
He can sleep with me, and if you’ll give 
me some milk and jus’ show me how to 
make his clothes, I’ll be a lady, Aunt 
Draxie, I will, every minute of my whole 
life.”’ 

‘*Daraxia Dexter, you take that baby 
back to its mother this instant. Why 
don’t you ask for the moon? If you 
don’t beat my time!’”’ 

There wasn’t a shadow of turning in 
Aunt Daraxia’s voice, and there was 
nothing for it but to descend the stairs 
and—but Draxie’s feet wouldn’t take her 
back to Mrs. Littleman’s house—they 
just wouldn’t. Down one street and 
then another, and then into the park 
went Draxie and for one blissful half 
hour all troubles were forgotten in the 
pleasure of feeding the baby. 

Draxie took a long breath when he was 
fast asleep. Her success made it seem 
harder than ever to give him up. ‘If 
only I could think of some place to keep 
him,” she said to herself. ‘‘If there was 
only a night nursery same as a day nurs- 
ery, or a Home, or some kind of a place 
where he could stay nights and rainy 
days.”’ Just here Draxie had an inspi- 
ration and she started up so suddenly she 
woke up the baby. 

‘*There, there,’’ cried Draxie, when he 
began to cry, ‘‘we’re going to see Mr. 
Cummings, he’ll tell us z’ac’ly what to 
do. There, there!’’ Draxie quickened 
her pace, but all the encouraging things 
Draxie could think of didn’t pacify the 
baby for the loss of his nap. Cry 
he would, and by the time they had 
reached Mr. Cummings’s door he was 
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screaming at the top of hislungs. Draxie 
didn’t so much as lift her eyes from his 
face when the door was opened. 

‘*T think he’s hungry,” was her pre- 
cipitous salutation. ‘‘Do you think you 
could get me some milk? 

Mr. Cummings was the nicest sort of a 
man to have around when any one was in 
trouble. Not a question did he ask, but 
just said: ‘“‘Sure! Just walk right in, 
Miss Draxie,”’ then he was off. It seemed 
quite a while to Draxie before he came 
back bringing the milk, but then in a 
few minutes the baby was sound asleep. 

**Tsn’t he darling,” said Draxie, lay- 


ing her cheek lovingly against the little 


flushed face. 

‘*T should say so,’”’ responded Mr. Cum- 
mings heartily, staring straight at Draxie 
and never so much as glancing at the 
baby. 

‘““Mr. Cummings,’”’ Draxie looked ear- 
nestly at her host, ‘‘would you like to 
keep him nights for me, and rainy days 
for—for a while? ”’ 

Fora moment Draxie thought Mr. Cum- 
mings was going to laugh, but he only 
smiled sympathetically. 

**He won’t cry ’cept when he’s hungry, 
and I’d fee] safe with him here.’’ Mr. 
Cummings looked impressed. ‘‘Thank 
you, Miss Draxie,’’ he said, then he 
plunged his hands into his pockets. 
“Don’t you think though that it would 
be rather hard on—er—the baby? I’m 
not exactly up on babies, you know.”’ 

“You don’t have to be,’ declared 
Draxie. ‘I never had one before in my 
life.” 

Mr. Cummings now took his hands out 
of his pockets and satupstraight. ‘‘ Miss 
Draxie,”’ he said, “if I can be of any 
service to you I shall be delighted. May 
I ask where—er—whose baby it is? ”’ 

It was Draxie’s turn to feel a little un- 
certain; she looked first at the baby, then 
at Mr. Cummings. What if he were to 
tell her to take the baby back to his 
mother! The baby, as if conscious of 
her plight, cuddled into her neck reas- 
suringly. At this Draxie’s heart went 
straight out of her and she gathered the 
baby to her bosom. ‘‘He’s mine, Mr. 
Cummings,”’ she said, with a little thrill 
in her voice, ‘‘he’s mine—by love.”’ 

If Mr. Cummings had been wearing a 
hat he would have removed it then and 
there. As it was he addressed Draxie 
standing. ‘‘Please accept my congratu- 
lations, Miss Draxie,” he said, speaking 
as if she were a grown-up lady and a beau- 


tiful one at that. ‘If you’ve that sortofa’ 


claim you’re all right, it can’t be disputed, 
you know.”’ 

Draxie stared, ‘‘Can’t it?’’ she asked 
eagerly. 

“e BT gig 

“‘Can’t any one take him away? Can’t 
Aunt Draxie make me take him back to 
his mother? ”’ 

Mr. Cummings sat down in his chair 
and leaned back smiling. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said cheerfully, “‘why not take him back 
yourself? ’’ 

‘“Why not take him back!” Draxie 
stared at Mr. Cummings in astonishment, 
“You said he was mine—and, besides, his 
mother don’t want him.”” Mr. Cummings 
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crossed one leg over the other. ‘I don’t 
see but the game is yours, Miss Draxie, 
at the start,’ he said. ‘‘The baby is 
yours by love—his mother’s by law—love 
is greater than law, therefore—you can 
draw your own conclusions.”’ 

It wasn’t what Mr. Cummings said, for 
Draxie hardly understood a word, but it 
was his way of saying things that carried 
conviction. If any one had told Draxie 
that in a half hour after entering Mr. 
Cummings’s house she would be willing 
to take her baby back to his mother, she 
would have scorned the idea, but it was 
true all the same. 

‘You see,” continued Mr. Cummings, 
*‘a mother is bound to look after her off- 
spring. She’ll take him nights, rainy 
days and during meal hours. The rest 
of the time he’s yours. Of course, he’s 
yours by love (I should say all babies 
were) but when it isn’t convenient to 


have him with you, why—you shift him 
off on his mother. You’re pretty well 
fixed, don’t you think?’”’ 

When she finally took the baby home 
she did it with a light heart. Mrs. Little- 
man was just coming from Aunt Daraxia’s 
where she had been to look for Draxie. 
She was much excited and, to Draxie’s 
surprise, she snatched the baby and 
hugged him, talking very fast all the 
while. 

Draxie waited until she could make 
herself heard then she informed Mrs. 
Littleman that the baby was hers—‘‘by 
love.”’ 

Mrs. Littleman stared, not compre- 
hending. 

‘* He’s yours by law,”’ explained Draxie, 
‘but mine by love, Mr. Cummings said 
so. Youcan have him nights and when 
it rains, but I shall have him the rest of 
the time, see? ”’ 
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Mrs. Littleman’s eyes gleamed angrily : 
‘*You have my baby?—you?”’ 

**He’s mine.”’ Draxie spoke emphati- 
cally. ‘‘I’m going to make his clothes, 
and buy him a go-cart and’’— 

‘You buy ’im cart?’’ Mrs. Littleman’s 
voice softened. 

Draxie nodded, “If you’ll show me 
how to give him his bath. He’s got to 
have a bath every morning.”’ 

Mrs. Littleman smiled, ‘‘You nice. 
You bring ’im dress? ’’ 

Draxie ignored the flattery. ‘I’m go- 
ing to see Aunt Draxie ’bout his clothes 
now,” she declared, starting to cross the 
street, then she turned back. ‘I’m going 
to name him Wilmot Dexter, Wilmot for 
Mr. Cummings, and Dexter for me, see? ”’ 

Mrs. Littleman nodded, smiling. The 
next minute Draxie was dancing across 
the street to tell the good news to Aunt 
Draxie. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Knowledge 


Once I thought that healing came 
From the angels’ wings. 

Now the bruisé¢d hands of men 
Seem the kindest things. 


Once I thought to pluck and eat 
The fruit of Paradise. 

Now I break with these their bread 
With unsaddened eyes. 


Once I thought to find on earth 
Love, perfect and complete. 
Now | know it carries wounds 
In its hands and feet. 
—Anna Hempstead Branch. 





N READING biographies of the men 

and women who were children for the 
most part in the country half a century 
ago and comparing 
their experience with 
that of the town children of today, one is 
struck by the difference of occupations. 
What is there for a child to do of real 
help to the home in a modern city flat? 
And with the occupation has gone an 
education which we feel in reading these 
biographies was of the greatest service 
in character-building. The care of the 
yard and garden, the bringing in of fuel 
for the fires, the tasks for the comfort of 
horse, cow, pigs and hens—all these had 
their effect in forming habits of regular- 
ity and industry—and not one of these 
remains to the children of the larger 
towns. The substitute is school, but it 
is an unsatisfactory substitute, if only 
because its occupations go on under 
shelter and in the discipline of company. 
There is room and acrying need for home 
tasks and responsibilities, for occupations 
which will develop the child on the old 
lines of country living. Can any of our 
town dwelling parents tell us how they 
plan for their children substitutes for the 
activities which did so much, perhaps, to 
cultivate their own powers in childhood? 


The City Child’s Loss 


N EXPERIENCE in this line which 

is provocative of thought is that of 
a teacher from one of the large cities 
who retired on account of 
health to the country, 
only to yield after a time 
to the request that she assume charge of 


The Discipline of 
Home Chores 


the district school. A friend condoled 
with her on the presumed difficulty of 
accomplishing as much with her pupils 
in the short terms of the country, broken 
by a long winter vacation, as in the un- 
broken school year of thecity. ‘‘I sup- 
pose your pupils are relatively much be- 
hind,” she said. ‘‘On the contrary,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘they get on as fast or faster 
than my city children used to do.’’ ‘‘ That 
seems strange, under the circumstances; 
how do you account for it?’’ the friend 
asked. Her answer was that the manual 
work and responsibility of the home in- 
dustries seemed to train the brains of the 
children as well as their muscles, so that 
they studied with more concentration in 
the time given to their school work. 
When one comes to think of it, it is 
plain that it must beso. The discipline 
of books is an imperfect discipline at 
best, and needs to be supplemented by 
the discipline of work. 





After a First Great Sorrow 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


A young girl with the startled face of 
the newly-motherless dropped down on 
the seat beside me. ‘‘ They tell me that 
after a while I shall outlive my sorrow; 
that it will all slip off and leave me the 
same girl again.’ 

**God forbid!’’ I exclaimed. 

She caught the ball lightly. That was 
one of her fine traits—to come out of her- 
self at another’s touch and help along 
with what one wanted to say. 

“You would rather not have me the 
same girl again?’’ and her smile looked 
all the brighter for the sadness that 
went before. 

‘“‘Not quite the same. You could not 
be. Nobody can. It would be a poor 
result of all our grief and wrestling if at 
the end of it we were nothing but our 
former selves. ‘Let us rather be thank- 
ful,’ as George Eliot reminds us, ‘that 
our sorrow lives in us as an indestruct- 
able force, only changing from pain to 
sympathy.’”’ 

‘Does the pain ever pass?” Alice 
cried, pressing her hands upon her heart. 


Out of the depth of her first great sorrow 
she asked it. Later, we know what it is 
to have despaired and to have recovered 
hope. 

“‘T have been thinking,’”’ I went on, 
‘“*how ready your mother always was to 
let you go upon your frequent travels, for 
happiness to be gathered into your heart; 
and that now, when your turn has come 
for staying behind and letting her go to 
the sure finding of her heart’s desire you 
will not fail in courage and cheer for 
her departure. You will rather be ab- 
sorbed in the gladness before her and go 
forth with her in accompanying sym- 
pathy, still bearing her invisible good 
comradeship.”’ 

The girl’s sob was gulpeddown. ‘That 
way of putting it helps,’’ she said bravely ; 
‘*but I am too poor in spirit to walk far 
into the infinite. Aren’t there any hu- 
man, low-down hand rails?” 

‘*Indeed, yes; and they go by the 
homely names of work and full occupa- 
tion. I taught myself to drive nails 
straight in to the head during one stress 
of emotion. Another time I took to the 
plane and did not let it go until I could 
make an even shaving two yards long. 
More than once pulling weeds in my 
garden has been a life-preserver. When 
waves of trouble roll the hymn neglects 
to recommend polishing silver or washing 
windows; but they are potent opiates.”’ 

Alice laughed. ‘‘There are many hours 
in the day, however, and one’s little bones 
and muscles get weary.”’ 

‘Exactly; and then you sleep. Day- 
times, too, whenever you can. Some wise 
person said that the need of a nap is 
often mistaken for the longing to die. 
Mercifully, if the times of our deepest 
sorrow, the sleep of even a light sleeper 
is usually heavy. If inclined to be wake- 
ful at night, do not try to think down 
your melancholy thoughts. Have a lamp 
and get up and read, or memorize poetry. 
Try the great comforting psalms, Shake- 
speare’s sonnets or Browning’s Paracel- 
sus—something to steady the whirling 
brain and, reaching beyond, comfort the 
heart. 

‘Let your reading these days be of the 
courageous sort. Stevenson’s letters will 
be a tonic, as when he wishes a corre- 
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spondent ‘better luck, or, if not, more 
grit to bear it’; or declares, ‘Happiness 
is not man’s wayside campings; his soul 
is on the journey; he was born for the 
struggle’; or when he ‘trusts your re- 
morses do not dine with the family.’ Or, 
try the life of Baroness Bunsen, ‘whose 
cheerfulness was putting a good face on 
care’; or the correspondence of Goethe’s 
mother, who rallied herself for ‘pulling 
a wry face when the blessed God laysa 
cross on thee,’ asking herself, ‘ Dost thou 
then want to walk on roses forever?’ 
After the death of Mr. Lewes, George 
Eliot read the Iliad and the Odyssey 
through in the originals to separate her 
from sad and useless thoughts. You 
might do well to take up some entirely 
new study on which to fix your attention. 
A class in Greek is to be started in the 
Avenue Church. Why not join that?” 

**T will,’ replied Alice; ‘‘it will be an 
easy way of meeting people again. They 
will be so occupied with their Greek al- 
phabet that they will not magnify my dis- 
tress by their attempts at sympathy.” 

Alice looked up quickly as though half 
expecting a reproof. 

‘‘Some so-called sympathy is very hard 
to bear,’’ I replied. ‘‘Perhaps we get it 
in order to learn what, in our turn, to 
avoid. The mind which has suffered 
keenly acquires a special insight. But 
what comfort there is in the right kind of 
sympathy! I once shut myself up from 
callers, but opened a side door one after- 
noon to what I thought was my butter- 
woman. It proved to be a school friend 
of many years before. She was a farm- 
er’s wife, her life full of homely cares. 
Books and music and travel were un- 
known quantities to her. She was over- 
come with shyness as she greeted me, but 
her face was full of sympathetic love 
and her eyes filled with tears. Evidently 
I must be the composed one. So I wel- 
comed her inand tried to put her at her 
ease. She began her errand atonce. She 
had recalled how in my childhood visits 
to her parents’ farm I had liked a certain 
kind of bread and cookies; and she had 
baked some for me after the old recipes. 
To the huge, delicious loaf, and the cook- 
ies an inch thick she had added a bottle 
of ‘smearcase ’.”” 

‘“‘How dear!’’ exclaimed Alice,’’ and 
you felt better for a week.” 

‘*Forever!’? I added. ‘‘As she went 
out of the front door I propped it wide 
open, and put chairs on the veranda, and 
wound up that cordon with which I had 
hedged myself about, and vowed that 
my clouds should lower over nobody but 
myself. Then, too, the people who be- 
gan coming brought not only welcome 
kindness and sympathy, but refreshing 
and needed cheer. After showing all 
tenderness for my grief, wise friends 
brought me a breath fram the outer 
world; showed me that misfortune had 
not shut me from their thoughts; helped 
me take up life again. I even 

loved the weight I had to bear 
Because it needed help of love. 

**So you let people come to you,’’ com- 
mented Alice, after a silence; ‘‘did you 
go to them? ”’ 

‘‘You pin me close,’’ I laughed, ‘‘and I 
am neither model nor oracle; but I did 
learn that charity manifested to others 
softens one’s Own sorrows and teaches 
us that we are not alone to suffer. Look- 


ing around I saw afilicted ones more to 
be pitied than I, and whatever little good 
I could do them seemed always to fall 
back upon myself. Maeterlinck was right 
when he said that the soul changes to 
beauty the little things that we give it.’’ 

“‘The same comforter who told me that 
I should be the same girl as before,’’ Alice 
remarked dryly, ‘“‘hinted that I had loved 
my mother too much; and a little later 
that she was glad I was so resigned.”’ 

‘* We can never love too much,” I broke 
in impatiently; ‘‘ we may love unwisely ”’ 
—I knew the caller was that sort of a 
mother to her own children; and I knew 
also that it was her bitter realization that 
she had not been a worthy daughter which 
had made her so violently demonstrative 
at her mother’s funeral—‘‘and it is not 
depth of love but weakness which breeds 
extreme mourning and wild outcry. We 
all know that your relation with that 
radiant life whose presence you so sadly 
miss was so complete, so perfect, that 
your loss leaves a trail of light for its 
own consolation.”’ 

“Do you think,’”’ asked Alice, whose 
questions now showed me that she was 
seeking time to draw her own conclusions 
rather than to be convinced by any argu- 
ments of mine, ‘‘that we are justified in 
sparing ourselves? I went to call yester- 
day upon an old friend of my mother. 
Her questions about details of the past 
weeks, her insistence upon her own lone- 
liness, the strain of controlling myself 
during the whole visit, exhausted me 
more than weeks of watching.”’ 

“Do not go again just yet. A few 
months hence it will be different. Spare 
yourself, too, about letter writing. 
Friends will understand your delay. Do 
not hurry, either, to look over precious 
belongings and letters, the examination of 
which would cause you deep distress now. 
In the future the same thing will be rather 
a source of tender joy. I would not have 
you hasten to forget. Sorrow has itsown 
work to do and leaves behind something 
which we would not altogether be with- 
out; neither would I have you need- 
lessly irritating and deepening God-given 
wounds. You are not ‘of a race that 
hawks their sorrow in the market place.’ 
You have already roused your soul to 
agree with God silently. Happily in his 
light you see light. Go on to meet the 
great Artist halfway, and help him to 
build his magic cities of hope and cheer, 
and plant his enchanted woods of peace 
and liberty in your soul. 

‘*No, you will never be the same girl 
again,’ I said, as Alice rose to answer a 
summons from within. ‘‘The poignancy 
of your pain, believe me, will pass, and in 
the fullness of time you will be able to 
say: 

Regret is dead, but love is more 
Than in the summers that are flown; 


For I myself with these have grown 
To something greater than before.”’ 


I am fond of children. I think them 
the poetry of the world—the fresh flowers 
of our hearts and homes; little conjurors, 
with their natural magic, evoking by 
their spells what delights and enriches all 
ranks and equalizes the different classes 
of society. Often as they bring with 
them anxieties and cares, and live to 
occasion sorrow and grief, we should get 
on very badly without them.—Thomas 
Binney. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE MYSTERIES OF GOD 


Canst thou find out the deep things of 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? 





God is too vast, too infinite for earth. 
He is too vast for time and needs eternity. 
—Phillips Brooks. 





Therefore, when we cannot understand 
a matter, faith will remember the divine 
art of hiding. It will not say there is no 
God, he does not care; it will not say the 
thing is meaningless; but it will bow the 
head in this mysterious universe, and 
say it is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing. So do we learn to be reverent 
and humble, and to await bravely the 
breaking of the dawn, for then, when 
the long shadows are departed, we shall 
know even as we are known.—G. H. 
Morrison. 





We thank thee, God, for all the mysteries 
That thou hast hid beyond our reason’s range; 
That ’midst the onward rushing of our lives 
We still may pause to muse on something 
strange. 


We thank thee that we may, of hating sick, 
Of loving, hoping, wearied more and more, 
Dropping the old, old burdens of the light, 
Turn to the dark to wonder and adore. 
—Graham Horne. 





If the light were not in your eyes, you 
would understand better how happy your 
little Helen was when her teacher ex- 
plained to her that the best and most 
beautiful things in the world cannot be 
seen nor even touched, but just felt in 
the heart.—Helen Keller. 





As there is a foolish wisdom, so there 
is a wise ignorance; in not prying into 
God’s ark; not inquiring into things not 
revealed. I would fain know all that I 
need and all that I may; I leave God’s. 
secrets to himself. It is happy for me 
that God makes me of his court, though 
not of his counsel.— Joseph Hall. 





The mysteries of God are beautiful to 
the believing soul, like tender lights and 
shadows of the dawn which promise grow- 
ing day. They are tokens of unexhausted 
and inexhaustible riches of acquaintance 
with our Father in his house forevermore. 
—I. O. R. 


O Thos that hidest Thyself in light, 
God of all power, the indwelling Spirit 
of the universal frame, we thank Thee 
for Thy Fatherhood which Christ has 
shown to men. 
that we may see Thee as Light in all: 
our thoughts of mystery, as Love in. 
all our loves, as the Worker in our 
souls, ever desirous to periect Thine 
image in us by the teaching of Thy 
Holy Spirit. Assure our hearts that 
Thou art ever ready to give Thyself 
to us according to our need and that 
in seeking we shall find and in experi- 
ence come to know Thee. Let the 
heights and depths of Thine infinitude 
assure us that there will-be joy unceas- 
ing in our life with Thee—the joy 
of ever-new discovery, of continual’ 
advance in knowledge and delight. 





So, in the wealth of Thy great love,. 


may our hearts be lifted up, that we 


may know the love of Christ, which. 


passeth knowledge. Amen. 


Open Thou our eyes. 


Sy 


XUM 
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Jesus Becomes the Christ“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The career of Jesus was a romantic poem, an epic of passion and grief and heroic 
hope. . . . It begins with a soft idyl of wonder and joy, passes through whirlwind and earth- 
quake, rising at last to the white calm of eternity. ... Up these perilous paths of ascen- 
sion, pressing forever on, this Lover and Hero won the right to be our God.—Edwin 


Markham. 


While the inner processes of the developing life of Jesus must remain unknown, we 
know that he ‘“‘advanced in wisdom.’”’ No one can say with certainty at what moment the 
conviction possessed him that he was the Messiah. But the hour which seems to me most 
natural was when he responded, as many others were doing, to the summons of the wilder- 
ness prophet to be baptized because the kingdom of heaven was at hand. Then certainly 
he received a new revelation from God, a new abiding gift of the Holy Spirit, and publicly 
devoted himself to a new mission of service to his nation. It is a study of highest interest 
to find how the young carpenter of Nazareth emerged from his quiet life of daily toil into 
the Messiah of the Jews who is now acknowledged and adored throughout the world as 
the Saviour and Lord of mankind. We confine ourselves in this article to the arrangement 
of well-known facts concerning the condition of the Jewish people at the time of Jesus’ 
baptism, and the events connected with it recorded in the Gospels with the intent to lead 
the student to form his own conclusions. These facts and events may be grouped around 
natural steps in the progress of Jesus’ experience: 


1. The inward call. The nation was 
in desperate need of a deliverer. Its 
rulers were foreigners who treated with 
indifference or contempt its history, re- 
ligion, customs, hopes—all things most 
precious to Jews. Its leaders of its own 
race used the people selfishly, extorted 
taxes unjustly which the suffering peo- 
ple tried to escape dishonestly, perverted 
their holy Law and disregarded their 
sacred rights. Oppressed, corrupt, dis- 
couraged, the national spirit cried out 
for a Saviour such as their prophets had 
promised, who would proclaim good tid- 
ings to the poor, release to the captives, 
sight to the blind, liberty to the bruised. 

Every patriotic young Jew of Galilee 
knew these conditions, felt them as a 
crushing weight, talked of them with his 
neighbors, asked himself and others if 
any deliverance were possible. Then news 
came to Nazareth, Cana, Capernaum, to 
all the Galilean cities and villages that 
over on the east side of the Jordan [John 
1: 28; 10: 40], a young prophet was pro- 
claiming that the day of deliverance was 
at hand, and was summoning the people 
to prepare for it. Many young men 
went from Galilee to hear him—such 
men as Andrew, Simon, James, John, 
Philip, fishermen on the lake shore. 
Among those who went down from Naz- 
areth was Jesus. His soul was stirred 
by the misery and need of his people. 
The news that a way of deliverance was 
being proclaimed awakened within him 
the call to do his part to set them free. 

2. The public prophecy. The young 
Judean prophet John fulfilled the predic- 
tion of the sacred oracles, preaching as 
they had said he would [Mark 1: 2-4]. 
His appearance, like that of the great 
Elijah, who had issued forth mysteri- 
ously from the same region [1 Kings 17: 
1] was weirdly impressive {Mark 1: 4). 
His message was a warning and a sum- 
mons. He feared no class, left none out 
in his call. Citizens, tax collectors, sol- 
diers [Luke 3: 10-14], priests, lawyers 
[John 1: 19}, doctors and rulers of the 
temple {Matt. 3: 7-10], all heard the call 
to repent of their sins and to prove by 
their deeds that their repentance was 
genuine. 

This prophet of the wilderness, as he 
baptized in the river those who confessed 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 28. 
The Baptism of Jesus. Text, Mark 1: 1-11. 





their sins, proclaimed that a new and 
heavenly kingdom was about to begin, 
with a new leader far greater than he, 
who would baptize them not merely in 
water as he was doing, but in the Holy 
Spirit and in fire [Matt. 3: 11]. One day 
he declared that the mighty one whom 
he had expected was standing unknown 
among his hearers [John 1: 26, 27]. Did 
not Andrew and Simon and Phillip and 
many other young men present scan 
eagerly the faces of the expectant throng 
in the expectant hope of detecting the 
Stranger? 

3. The call accepted and the prophesy 
fulfilled. The young carpenter of Naz- 
areth heard that statement of the prophet. 
He seems to have waited till all who 
presented themselves had been baptized 
[Luke 3: 21]. The clarion call to re- 
pentance, the sight of the multitude 
coming up from their baptism, pressed 
on him, who needed no repentance for 
himself, the burden of the nation’s sin 
and shame more heavily than he had 
ever felt it before. He went down to 
the water and offered himself for bap- 
tism to John. The prophet gazed on him 
as though he saw a strange light in his 
face, and said that he wished rather to 
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be himself baptized by Jesus. But at 
the earnest request of Jesus, John bap- 
tized him [Matt. 3: 15}. 

As Jesus came up from the river pray- 
ing he received on his spirit the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit of God as he had re- 
ceived on his body the baptism of water. 
He heard the voice of God in loving and 
approving accents calling him the Son of 
God. It was as though the sky had 
opened and out of it he had seen a dove- 
like form descending and had heard the 
words spoken. John shared in the vision 
[John 1: 32-34]. But John’s disciples saw 
nothing in Jesus at the baptism to dis- 
tinguish him from other men. It was not 
till John afterwards repeatedly pointed 
him out to them [John 1: 29, 35-37) that 
they came to know him as the Messiah 
[John 1: 41]. 

4, The meaning of Jesus’ baptism. It 
was an act by the sinless man of confes- 
sion of the sins of the nation which he 
felt as though they were his own sins 
[Gal. 1: 4). It was an inaugural vision 
such as Isaiah had in the temple [Isa. 6: 
1-8], such as Jeremiah had, and Ezekiel 
[Jer. 1:9, 10. Ezek. 1:28 2: 2], and other 
great prophets when they entered on their 
mission. So Jesus of Nazareth heard the 
Messianic title, Son of God, applied to 
him, and felt the inflow of the Holy Spirit 
enveloping him like a flood, and knew 
that he was himself the Christ whose 
coming he had longed for, and who the 
prophet had just said was standing in the 
waiting throng. 
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Fisk University Fortieth Anni- 
versary 


Fine weather, a large attendance of local 
alumni and crowded houses characterized the 
three days’ celebration of Fisk University at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. H. H. Proctor of the Class of 1891 spoke 
eloquently and enthusiastically of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Fisk,’’ as he named his address. He paid the 
highest tribute to the teachers and to the 
alumni who have 80 well represented the ‘‘ Fisk 
Idea,’’ among whom he stands prominent. 

Booker T. Washington declared, with em- 
phasis, his firm belief in the underlying prin- 
ciples of Fisk University, and the methods 
pursued. He said that no other institution in 
the world employed so many colored college 
graduates as Tuskegee. Among them at. the 
present time are twelve Fisk alumni, including 
his wife. Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt 
University, said: ‘‘I commend the work of 
Fisk. It has my highest respect and sym- 
pathy. I believe in that work and that it will 
be a distinct contribution to the upbuilding of 
the Negro race and the establishment of the 
kindliest and friendliest feelings between the 
black and white races. We have more in com- 
mon than that separate us.” 

Secretary A. F. Beard of New York was at 
his best. His résumé of the work of Fisk 
was masterly, expressed in his usual felic- 
itous diction and delivered with vigor. The 
various musical organizations enlivened the 
occasion; and the reception given at the presi- 
dent’s house was a delightful social function. 

It was announced that the funds had been 
pledged for the erection of the new building 
for the department of applied science and 
that a movement is on foot among the alumni 
to co operate in the endeavor to secure the 
twenty-thousand dollars that will seal Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of an equal amount. This 
movement will be in line with the greatest 
need of the university, and endowment. The 
next decade should secure the permanent 
funds that must be obtained to make Fisk 
able to do its great work. M. 





W.H. M. A. Annual Prayer 
Meeting 


The friends of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association always look forward with 
peculiar interest to the meeting held at the 
rooms of the association during the Week of 
Prayer. Then the home board and the work- 
ers scattered all over our great country come 
most closely in touch. A good number of 
women gathered last Saturday morning and 
with Miss Lizzie D. White as leader listened 
to tidings from all parts of our land. Mrs. 
B. M. Fullerton, who has during the last year 
visited schools in California and New Mexico, 
gave a graphic word-picture of what she had 
seen and heard. She was much impressed by 
the great generosity of the Chinese converts. 
Their pastor, Rev. Jee Gam, and his faithful 
wife and two sons are doing a valuable service. 
In New Mexico the work goes bravely on 
under many embarrasments, such as trying to 
seat one hundred scholars in twenty-nine seats 
and hearing recitations while holding up um- 
brellas for protection from dripping roofs. 

The time was all too short for the earnest let- 
ters waiting to be read from representatives 
in the broad West. The thought of being 
especially remembered at this hour struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all the mis- 
sionaries and the ‘‘prayer-chain ” reached to 
the remotest parts of ourland. The needs of 
the noble missionary, Rev. C. M. Daley, was 
much dwelt upon. His work extends over 
about eleven million acres and his strength is 
unequal to the tremendous draft upon it. The 
friends of the association are trusting that 
gifts may be made towards the salary of an 
assistant. M. B. M. 
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The Christian Conquest of America in 


This 


Age 


What Part Shall Members of Congregational Churches Have in It? 


By Don O. SHELTON 


1. The Present Urgent Need 


Missionary organizations, like individ- 
uals they represent, are here to run a 
race. Neither the missionary organiza- 
tion nor the individual Christian can run 
the race heavily weighted. Refusal to 
remove impediments assures defeat. 

With one of the grandest of opportuni- 
ties for Christian conquest before it, our 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
is shackled, handicapped, retarded. 

In a later article I propose to dwell on 
the greatness and wideness of present 
opportunities in America for Christian 
initiative and aggressiveness and con- 
quest. Now, let us look at this ugly 
weight that checks us. 

Debt prevents advancement. It thwarts 
even the wisest plans for extension. A 
colossal debt is like a paralytic stroke. 
It benumbs, cripples, checks movement. 
Executive committees of missionary so- 
cieties invariably refuse to heed even 
the most importunate calls for extension 
in the face of a rapidly growing deficit. 
We must heed the probability: There 
will be no Congregational home mission- 
ary growth until this heavy, restrictive 
burden of debt is cast off. 

Unpaid legacies of the Society will not 

afford any relief in the present emergency. 
Though legacies .ggregating a large sum 
are on their way to the treasury, their 
payment probably will be distributed 
through a period of many years. Hence 
the amount that may be received from 
legacy receipts will not reduce the debt, 
as it will be but a fraction of the amount 
needed for the immediate work of the 
Society. 
{ The securing of the large sum required 
($270,000) is not an impossibility if the 
need is promptly made known to the 
people in the Congregational- churches. 
This amount, when apportioned among 
resident members of Congregational 
churches, is infinitesimal. An offering 
equal to five cents a week from every 
resident member, from now to March 31, 
would furnish the whole fund and leave 
an encouraging credit balance. Surely 
an offering equivalent to this small sum 
would not severely tax members of the 
churches! 

What we contend for—the immediate 
securing of the amount needed to en- 
able the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society to close its fiscal year 
without debt—is common sense. It is 
the way to attain an important, essen- 





tial end—a strong forward home mig- 
sion movement by our Congregational 
churches throughout America. 

Timidity, cowardice, procrastination 
are utterly out of place. Ours is the 
age of ages. And the Gospel of Christ 
is the supreme, indispensable need of 
our age. 

Why should we shrink to put this task 
through? There are tens of thousands 
of devoted, loyal men and women in 
our Congregational churches who will 
count it a joy to aid in setting free our 
great Home Missionary Society for fur- 
ther Christian conquest. 

Why should we be cowardly? We are 
not in Christian service for the sake of 
an organization, but for the honor of 
Him who said: ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway.’”’ A cowardly spirit fights against 
every interest of Him whom we serve. 
Unafraid, let us attempt and finish this 
work. Christians are not cowards. 

Why should we delay? Every day 
$40 will be spent for interest unless 
this fund is secured. Every day that 
we postpone effort to unburden our 
home mission cause hinders the advance 
of the Kingdom of Christ. This is the 
hour for emancipation. 

We must have faith in God. And we 
must have faith in the Christian men 
and women in all our churches. We 
must go forward, meet this need, open 
up an era of home mission vigor and 
achievement surpassing any that has 
gone before. 

We can do it if we are unshrinking, 
believing, brave and prompt. 





Please cut out this slip and mail with 
your contribution to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Herewith find $ , being a special 
contribution to the work of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. 


Name 
Town or City 
: State 


Street 


Chien ck ‘ 
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Cats and Cats and Cats 


T EDITORS sent me a remark- 
able cat-letter, with request to 
‘*squeeze it into the Corner” of 
last week. But that was already crowded 
full, and a big, live cat like this one would 
not have fitted in well with a talk to the 
Old Folks on Sleep! We will give him 
the place of honor this week. He has 
already appeared in public on the Con- 
gregationalist stage in a gay-written and 
most interesting article in the Christmas 
Number, entitled Tiger among the Dem- 
ocrats, and describing the strange jou1= 
ney of a minister’s wife and a minister’s 
cat on a special campaign train, in com- 
pany with Mr. William J. Bryan, the fa- 
mous candidate for President of the 
United States. This letter is Tiger’s re- 
ply, and shows the literary development 
attainable by a cat under the educative in- 
fluence of a New England parsonage: 


My Dear Friend: I have never seen you, 
but I know that you are my friend from what 
you wrote in your paper about me. We all 
know our friends by what they write in 
papers about us. I was greatly surprised 
when I read the Congregationalist of Dec. 23 
to find an account in it of a period of my life 
of which even now the very thought causes me 
to ‘‘paws”’ and weep. (I am “ pawsing’”’ and 
weeping now. It’s supper time.) 

I always read the Congregationalist and 
have for some years. Master spreads it out 
on his desk to read, and | jamp up and “sit 
upon” the articles (those that were not ‘‘ sat 
upon” before it was printed), and I am always 
very careful to cover the special article Mas- 
ter is reading, so that he will not have to read 
it. Iappreciatethe paper very much. There- 
fore I feel especially honored that you should 
have allowed me “space” in your columns. 
Space is something Missy will not allow me 
on her best Marseilles bedspread, nor on the 
dining-table, and Master won’t allow me space 
on his best overcoat. Perhaps I take up too 
much space. Master said there was many an 
old minister who couldo’t get a column in 
your paper. But I have done lots of things 
old ministers couldn’t do. I ate the inside out 
of a squash pie yesterday when Missy wasn’t 
looking, and I’d like to see any minister do 
that in this house! 

I hope you had a very nice time on Turkey 
Day, and had all the bones you wanted to 
pick and all the gizzard. I always have the 
gizzard. Yours very truly, 

Hopkinton, Mass. TIGER. 


Tiger shall be enrolled with the very 
few names (The General, Kitty Clover 
and Bonnie-.Joli are kindly remembered 
by the older Cornerers) on our catalogue 
of honorary cat-members and have a 
special “‘ stifikit’’! As he is too modest 
to send his photograph, I select from the 
Children’s Drawer two other pictures to 
illustrate the race. The first is from an- 
other New England parsonage, and shows 
a tiger and a maltese, sitting lovingly to- 
gether in the lap of their young ‘“‘ Missis,’’ 
Amy C. These must belong to a minis- 
ter’s family too, for the letter says: 


We live in ‘‘ The Sherman Parsonage,” or, 
““The House of Sixty Closets,’’ about which 
my father wrote a book for the children. 

Fairfield, Ct. RutuH C, 
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That house must be an ideal one as the 
home of cats, if the ‘‘sixty closets” are 
hiding places for rats and mice! I never 
read that book, but its title sounds myste- 
rious and romantic. If there is anything 
of history or adventure which we ought 
to know about, Ruth or Amy—or Mr. 





A little Child and her little cats 


Tiger cat, if like his Massachusetts name- 
sake, he is able to write—must tell us. 

The other tiger-cat belongs, I am sure, 
to the little girl Kathryn, who appeared 
on our page last October with her chick- 
ens. Her mother writes: 


Our pet cat’s name is Sampson, or Sam, for 
short. He is part coon. One thing he is 
very fond of, you cannot guess what—burnt 
matches! But he is very particular what kind 
they are; he likes the old-fashioned ones the 
best—I think the wood is softer. Is it not 
funny to think he will eat them? 


Pleasant Valley, Mass. A. E. D. 


Sampson is a very fine looking cat, but 





Sampson—Sam, for short 


it seems that bis name does not give him 
strength enough to resist the temptation 
to eat burnt matches! But what shall we 
say of big boys and young men who fling 
away the burnt match, but put the burn- 
ing cigarette in their mouths, drawing in 
and puffing out its poisonous smoke? J 





should say, ‘‘Young men, be strong”; 
do not yield to the unclean and unhealthy 
habit of using tobacco! 

All children love cats; they write me 
more letters about them than about any- 
thing else; so I will read to you what a 
few of them tell about their pet cats: 


... We have a little kitten at our school. 
It came at the first of the term one morning, 
and the teacher said we might adopt it. She 
is yellow, except a white breast and paws. 
Every Saturday some one is ready to keep her 
till Monday. Her name is Beauty, and she 
just fits her name. We can hardly keep her 
still in school hours. She will jump on the 
desk and take your papers off. Kitty is view- 
ing this letter now to see that I say nothing 
wrong of her. 


Princeton, Me. GERTRUDE P. 


That is like Mary and her little lamb! 
Cannot you schoolgirls imitate Sarah J. 
Hale and write a poem about a kitten 
that went to school all the week and 
‘*boarded round” in the district over 
Sunday? (I will not promise to print 
them.) 


...I have a little kitten six weeks old. 
His name is Teddy. He is awful cute and 
plays lots. He does not like my dog at all. 
My dog’s name is Guess. [Guess the dog 
doesn’t like Teddy!—D. F.] And I have an- 
other cat named Fritz. My papa has got 25 or 
26 cows. [Probably 26—that is the favorite 
Corner number! ] 


New Haven, Vt. HAZEL P. 


... We have a cat that will climb up on my 
sister’s dress after a piece of meat, and he 
growls when he gets it. He has eight toes on 
one foot and six toes on the other. 


Charlemont, Mass. Guy W. 


It was either in Guy’s town or some 
other close by it in the Franklin County 
hill-country that a man recently pub- 
lished in the local paper that he had two 
tailless Manx kittens, and that both of 
them had eight legs. Many people came 
to see the wonder and went away laugh- 
ing, having seen nothing unusual. Can 
you explain it? 


... I have a cute little maltese kitten that 
comes to wake me every morning. He likes 
to shake hands. His name is Buzz, because 
when he purrs it sounds as though he said, 
a-buz-z-z. I hope some day to visit Boston 
and see you. [Thank you, I hope you will— 
but be sure and come the right day.—Mr. M.] 
Danbury, Ct. Eve@eEn!E B. 


... We have a little black and white kitty. 
Her name is Ivy, because she clings to us so. 
[If she scratched you real bad, would you call 
her “ Poison Ivy’”?—D. F.] We live near 
Lake Hopatcong. 

Mt. Arlington, N. J. 

I remember a nice visit to that lake 
some years ago. Was that nice boy in 
the boat I talked with your brother? 

Did the Cornerers see that a bill had 
been introduced into the Massachusetts 
legislature to have cats wear collars and 
so made legal property? Now, no more 
cats—well, until my drawer is full again, 
and they beset me with their long tales 
and loud mewsic! Ws ss A \ 


ALIcE B. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Problems of Present Faith 


New times—new problems! The wise 
preacher must be as up to date as the 
newspaper. One feels the pressure of 
modern controversy and this adaptation 
of preaching to the need in such a book as 
Dr. Nacy McGee Waters has given us in 
A Young Man’s Religion and His Father’s 
Faith. The chapters are addressed to the 
thoughtful young men of America. They 
handle the great issues of modern reli- 
gious philosophy in a forcible and popular 
fashion. 

The reader will be interested in the 
author’s definitions. ‘‘ Religion is the re- 
lationship, and the life which grows out 
of the relationship, between a personal 
being called God and a personal being 
called man.”’ This takes us into the 
sphere of personal relations with its great 
assumptions that God is and that we are 
so far of his nature that a personal rela- 
tion is possible. And, ‘‘The Christian re- 
ligion is the filial relation of the human 
soul.”’ The application of these defini- 
tions to practical, everyday life is the 
task to which Dr. Waters has addressed 
himself with a rewarding enthusiasm and 
a wealth of illustration. In their light 
he shows how recent study and thought 
have only broadened and deepened our 
conceptions of the true meaning of our 
life in its religious and Christian rela- 
tions. 

The addresses breathe a spirit of op- 
timism which is inspiring and enjoyable. 
They are unusually quotable. We can 
only regret that Dr. Waters lends his 
influence to that misuse of will and 
shall which is so common nowadays in 
America. 


(A Young Man’s Religion and His Father’s Faith, by 
N. McGee Waters. pp. 289. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 90 
cents net.) 


Songs for Little Children 


The songs of little children have a 
unique and important part in their in- 
tellectual and religious development. 
There are innumerable collections de- 
signed for kindergartens and the young- 
est classes in the Sunday school, but we 
know of nothing so practical and enjoy- 
able as the new Songs for Little People, 
by Frances Weld Danielson and Grace 
Wilbur Conant. 

Put to the most exacting tests by prac- 
tical kindergarten teachers and musical 
directors, Miss Conant’s music proves to 
be eminently singable, and the selection 
of literary material, including several 
original contributions by Miss Danielson, 
has been done with unusually fine and 
discriminating taste. The book is simply 
but beautifully made, and covers the 
ground of need in the Sunday school, the 
home and the kindergarten, including 
both religious and nature songs, verse 
songs and processionals. Many of the 
classic poems are here, and much of the 
best older music. The collaboration of 
these two teachers has resulted in a book 
which children will enjoy in the using 
and remember with pleasure. It prom- 
ises much and long.continued usefulness 
in its own field. 


(Songs for Little People, by Frances Weld Danielson 
and Grace Wilbur Conant, with introduction by Lucy 
Wheelock. pp.108. Pilgrim Press. 60 cents.) 


RELIGION 


The Unlighted Lustre, by Rev. G. H. Morri- 
son. pp. 278. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1. 50. 


These sermons, by one of the most helpful 
preachers of Scotland, cover a wide range of 
topics. They are brief, thoughtful and help- 
ful, and remarkably fresh in their approach to 
the great themes of the Christian life. 

The a9 That No Man Taketh from You, by 


Lilian Whiting. pp. 77. Little, Brown & Co. 
50 cents. 


This is good and eloquent preaching of the 
gospel of cheerfulness in the consecration of 
the will to God’s service. It insists, with 
much enthusiasm and apt quotation, on the 
present opportunity of overcoming and of joy. 

The Spiritual Exodus, by Theodore F. Wright, 


Ph. D. pp. 288. Mass. New-Church Uniop, 
Boston. 


Christ and Men, by David J. Burrell. pp. 288. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.20 net. 
The thread on which these sermons are brought 
together is that of Christ’s dealings with the 
individual. They show in a more consecutive 
form than usual the familiar characteristics 
of the author’s pulpit style. 
The Precious and Sacred Writings of Martin 
Luther, edited by John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. 


Vol. X. pp. 455. Lutheransin All Lands, Minne- 
apolis. $2.25. 


This volume of the standard edition of Luther’s 
work contains sermons for Advent, Christmas 
and the Epiphany, now for the first time ren- 
dered into English. 

Primary Facts in Religious Thought, by Al- 


fred Wasiey Wishart. bP. 122. University of 
Chicago Press. 82 cents. 


Ontlines the attitude of an enlightened but 
conservative scholarship. The evident attempt 
to offend no one robs it of its force. For young 
laymen it may be helpfully suggestive. 
Modern Mysticism, by Rev. J. B. Shearer, 


DD, LL.D. pp. 116. Presb. Com. of Pub. 
75 cents net. 


FICTION 

The Speculations of John Steele, by Robert 

Barr. pp. 308. F. A. Stokes Uo. 
A story devoted to high finance, to the con- 
spiracies against the public by the great mo- 
nopolizers whom the author calls the predatory 
classes. The hero begins life as an enthusi- 
astic, practical railroad operator, turns* to 
speculation, and finds himself in conflict with 
the managers of the greatest of all the trusts. 
The story is dramatic but becomes melodra- 
mitic in its closing chapters. 

The Toll of the Bush, on Satchell. 

pp. 422. Macmillan Co. ’§1 
The Bush is the New Zealand name for the 
forest. The scene of this story is the Northern 
Island, in frontier regions, and the toll of the 
bush is the contribution of accident and dis- 
aster which the forest exacts from those who 
clear it. These pages take us into unfamiliar 
places which are drawn with abundant and 
interesting local color. The relations of the 
settlers and the natives, the far-away back- 
ground of English life, and the transplantation 
of loves and hates into strange and dramatic 
scenes, are well handled. 

The Ancient Grudge, Oe Arthur Stanwood 

Pier. pp. 477. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
A psychological novel, dealing also with trusts, 
labor unions and strikes. The characters are 
carefully drawn, the complicated love story is 
worked out to a satisfactory conclusion and 
interest is sustained to the end. 

Back Home, by ogg a pp. 286. Me- 

Clure, Phillips & Co. $1. 
The playful humor of mens sketches dealing 
with boyhood recollections wil] commend them 
to men especially. They have the full flavor 
of American country life, and there is food 
for thought as well as laughter. 

Cecilia’s Lovers,  & Amelia E. Barr. pp. 389. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
A bookful of girls and their admirers with no 
mastering problem to hold their separate 
stories together in one plot. An artist’s pro- 
tégé fascinates a son of a ‘‘ deadly important” 
family. The love-making becomes effective 
after she becomes wealthy in her own right. 
There are some real passages in which the 
fields of literary criticism and the occult are 
entered. The contrast between an intrigu- 
ing mother and devout Quakeress is deftly 
handled. 


EDUCATION 


arent JF edemoatonl Essays; rues to Spencer 
Ms YF as f Painter, D.D. pp. 426. Am. Book 
0. 


Selected oe bearing on educational the- 
ory and method, from Plato to Herbert Spen- 
cer, well translated, edited and indexed. 
New American Music Reader Number 4, by 
tea ag Zuchtmann. pp. 272. Macmillan Co. 
oO cents. 
Completing the series and intended for high 
school work, and especially for boys at the 
time of their voice change. 
ianateiey” 8s The Courtship of Miles Stand- 


ish and Minor Poems, edited by Will David 
Howe, Ph. D. pp. 248. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell, edited by grees Ww. 
Sampson. pp. 217. Macmillan Co. ‘25 cents. 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., Bs Bag Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. pp. 586. Ginn 
Co. 60 cents. 


Thackeray’s masterpiece, edited with notes 
for school use, with a biographical introduc- 
tion. 

Memorable Passages from the Bible, selected 


and edited by Fred Newton Scott. pp. 171. 
Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 
The purpose of this little book is to bring to- 
gether passages from the Bible for memoriz- 
ing, or school reading. They are carefully 
chosen from the point ef view of literary 
rather than purely religious value, and con- 
tain a large part of the Bible material which 
not to know stamps a man as ignorant. Such 
a book is nowadays of high value, and the 
selection is admirably made. 
Journal of Proceedi and Addresses of the 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association. pp. 968. Reports of 
Committees on Industrial Education in Schools 
for Rural Communities; on Taxation as Related 
to Public Education; on Salaries, Tenure and 
Songs | of Public School Teachers ia the United 
States; Year-Book and List of Active Members. 
Published by the Association, Winona, Minn. 


Greek Prose Dommposttion, by Clarence W. 
Gleason. pp. 155. am. Book Co. 80 cents. 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration and 
Washington’s weowes Address, with intro- 
duction and notes by A. oo Litt. D. pp. 
61. D.C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 


HISTORY 

Cities of Paul, by William Burnet cis a pp. 

237. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 
Dr. Wright has extended to the a which 
Paul visited the method familiar to readers in 
his studies of ancient cities. He describes the 
situations, characteristics and history of nine 
cities in Asia Minor, Greece and Macedonia. 
He finds in them illustrations of conditions 
which imperil the municipal and social life 





today in our own country, and this book sug-- 


gests how one may find in the New Testament 
pictures which mirror and warn and guide 
American citizens in this twentieth century. 

History of the Seventh Connecticut Volun- 


teer Infantry, 1861-1865, compiled by Stephen 
Walkley, Southington, Ct 


An admirable history, well illustrated, of the 
experiences and services rendered by a Con- 
necticut regiment in the war bet ween the states. 
The Seventh Connecticut Infantry took part 
in the siege of Charleston and the capture of 
Fort Fisher, both of which operations are 
fully described. A roster of the regiment, 
maps and pictures add to the completeness of 
the history. 

In and .Out of the Old Missions, by George 


Wharton Jamcs. pp. 392, Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00 net. 


This beautiful volume has evidently been a 
labor of love. It puts on record many inter- 
esting details about the architecture of the 
Missions and about the history of the Indians 
whom they educated and controlled. While 
he makes no claim to original research in 
Spanish sources, Mr. James has mastered and 
assimilated the works of others. He gives us 
graphic pictures of the old life, and the photo- 
graphs, covering a multitude of bits and as- 
pects of the buildings, are of great interest. 
This Spanish- Franciscan architecture is often 
far from beautiful, but it has given California 
an interesting type and ideal of its own for 
development by its architects. 


Italy, Her People and Their Story, b: “ag sta 
Hale Gifford. Dp. 353. Lothrop Pub. Co jo. $1.40 


vous Romulus to the present is the time cov- 
ered in this popular history—the companion 
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ef the author’s Germany. It runs headlong 
through the centuries with too little discrim- 
ination between fact and legend and not a lit- 
tle looseness of style. But it is for the most 
part easy and lively reading. 

igi a Cambridge, by Charo ¥. Stubbs, 

56. Macmillan Co. $2.0 

The pan a of Cambridge cues almost 
wholly about the university. Dean Stubbs 
has interpreted the history of the colleges 
and the town with the enthusiasm of a grad- 
uate and the knowledge drawn from long study 
of the records. The associations centering 
about great names give him material of high 
interest all along the centuries. The illustra- 
tions and maps add to value of the book. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Augustus Conant, by Robert Cotiper. pp. 94. 

Am. Unitarian Assn. 60 cents 
The story of an Illinois ever Unitarian 
preacher who lost his life in service to the 
soldiers during the Civil War. Dr. Collyer 
has made good use of rather slight material. 

George Alonzo Hall, by George A. Y 9 eae 

pp. 169. International Com. of Y. M.C. A 
George Hall was one of the most efficient 
workers in the wonderful history of the Y. M. 
C. A. This sketch is a tribute to a conse- 
crated personality, and reveals something of 
the great work of organization and develop- 
ment which it was given him to accomplish. 

Balthasar Hubmaier, by Henry ©. Vedder. 

pp. 333. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
The hero B this biography was the leader of 
the Anabaptists, and one of the martyrs of 
the Reformation. He has suffered, as all the 
leaders of his party did, from the excesses 
into which other Anabaptists plunged the 
movement. Professor Vedder has gathered 
material from all over the Continent, and tells 
the story of Hiibmaier’s life with sympathetic 
insight as well as abundant knowledge, mak- 
ing a useful contribution to the history of the 
Reformation. 

Vikings of the Lo yo pad be A. C. Laut. 

Macmillan Co. $2.0) 
Biographies of cate kins of the Pacific 
and the Western coast of America, including 
some history of the explorations and settle- 
ments. Much of this material is unknown to 
the general public, and of romantic interest. 
The lover of adventure will take pleasure in 
these breezy accounts of great adventures and 
unfamiliar scenes. 


Daughters of the Puritans, by Seth Curtis 
— pp. 286. Am. Unitarian Ass’o. $1.10 


pp. 349. 


Pek Sketches of Catharine Maria 
Sedgwick, Mary Lovell Ware, Lydia Maria 
Child, Dorothea Lynde Dix, Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Louisa 
May Alcott, which give a good knowledge of 
the life and character of these remarkable 
women and also of the literary and humani- 
tarian movements of their day. It is interest- 
ing to note that this isa New England galaxy, 
all of whom were born in Massachusetts 
except Mrs. Stowe whose birthplace was Con- 
necticut. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Shakespeare and oe Scripture, b 
Carter. PP. 490. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00 net. 


Mr. Carter, in pursuance of his idea that it is 
possible to prove Shakespeare’s sympathy 
with Puritanism, has worked long over this 
study of parallels between passages in the 
plays and in the Geneva version of the Bible 
which the Puritans of the time most used. 
He has made it clear that Shakespeare’s mind 
was saturated with Bible phrases; but he 
greatly overworks resemblances of thought 
and language. Perhaps fifty per cent. of these 
parallels must be ruled out by a careful stu- 
dent. Nor has he established conclusively the 
use of the Geneva version. Many of his most 
telling comparisons seem to imply no more 
than familiarity with the church services of 
the time. 


Letters from the Dead to the Dead, arranged 
pA OT s0 — pp. 77. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Thomas 
mported. 


Was there ever a man with a keen sense of 
humor who believed that Bacon wrote Shakes- 
peare? Most of the Baconians are of the dry 
and driving type of mind, and this is the type 
of the anonymous author of this learned bit 
of work which seeks to buttress an absurdity. 


Model English Prose, compiled and edited by 
George RK. Carpenter. pp. 382. Macmillan Co. 
90 cents. 


This selection of passages from English liter- 
ature for the student in secondary schools 
follows the editor’s successful similar colle3- 
tion for colleges. It is arranged under cap- 
tions of rhetoric and covers the field in well- 
chosen passages from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century. . 
Literary Illustrations of the Bible: The Gos- 
pel According to St. Mark; The Book of 
clesiastes, edited by James Moffatt, D.D. 


pp. _ lu2. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 40 cents 
each. 


The plan of these prettily made books is to 
follow each Scripture verse with one or more 
passages in which its language or its thought 
is directly employed or implied by the great 
writers of English. The author is able to 
make an astonishingly large collection of 
such significant passages. The books are 
printed in red and black, handsomely deco- 
rated and bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Radiant Motherhood, by Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 374. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


A friendly message to mothers in which Mrs. 
Sangster draws upon long observation and 
acquaintance with the women of America. 

A Great Iniquity, by Leo Tolsto 42. 
Paper. Public Pus. Cor 10 cents pica 
The full text of the famous letter on the re- 
cent war between Russia and Japan, first pub- 

lished in the London Times. 
The Tragedie of King Lear, by William 
75 


Shakespeare. pp. 292. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
cents. 


In the handsome First Folio Edition. 
Finite and Infinite, by Thomas C barren Ryan. 
pp. 351. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1 50 net. 
By a member of the Wisconsin me There 
are a few nice psychological touches, some 
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real theodicy, but a great amount of loose and 
trite argument. The logic of the discussion is 
that the Materialist is the only true Monist, 
and all Idealism is discredited. 

The Conquest of Arid America, by William 

E. Smythe. pp. 360. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
A new and revised edition of a book describ- 
ing the private and public efforts toward the 
conservation of water in the arid regions of 
the West. By the author of Constructive De- 
mocracy. There are numerous and interesting 
illustrations. 

Successful Men of To-Day, by — F. Crafts. 

pp. 297. Funk & WagnallsCo. $1. 
A revised and enlarged edition of ee to 
young men founded on the experiences of suc- 
cessful Americans. 

Choosing a Career, by Orison Swett Marden. 

pp. 481. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Seatentious and sensible counsels to young 
men and women in regard to the opportunities 
and choices of life and the wise method of 
selecting a career. 

American Boy and the em 4 


The 
Robert N. Wilson, M. D. pp. 159. Win. 
ston Co. 


We spoke of the value of these lectures, by 
the resident physician of the University of 
Pennsylvania to its students, in our issue 
of July 29, 1905. They come to us now under 
a different title from a different publisher 
much enlarged by the addition of lectures on 
the same theme delivered before the students 
of Union Theological Seminary. We know 
nothing so good in this line. It should bein 
the hands of all American schoolboys. 

War Inconsistent with the nae of Jesus 


Christ, by David Low Dodge. . 168. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 50 cents net. 


A collection of passages from the works of 
one who was the first American writer against 
war and the founder of the first peace society, 
which he organized in 1815. Mr. Dodge died 
in 1852. 





Books and Bookmen 


Winston Churchill in his forthcoming novel, 
Coniston, leaves the field of historical fiction 
and gives us a pure love story. 


Peter Rosegger, whose story of the Christ, 
I. N. R. L., is being so widely praised, began 
life as a peasant. He is the favorite poet of 
his own region of the Styrian Alps. 


The Lyceum Club of London, which confines 
its membership to women who have published 
original work in literature, journalism, science, 
art or music, or who have taken the higher 
university degrees, has recently invited Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Florence Earle Coates to 
membership. 


Some admirers of Mrs. Donnell have re- 
sented the insinuations that Rebecca Mary 
is a follower of Mrs. Wiggin’s heroine Re- 
becca. As a matter of fact, Rebecca Mary’s 
first appearance in print was in a magazine 
dated several months before the publication 
of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 


With the January number Suburban Life 
promises an enlargement of size and interest. 
The Harrisburg, Pa., printing firm of J. H. 
McFarland Co. who have hitherto done so 
much in the embellishment of Country Life 
in America and The Country Calendar have 
become interested in Suburban Life and Mr. 
McFarland becomes one of the editors. 


A class for the study of Esperanto, the latest 
and simplest of the artificial world languages, 
has been formed at Harvard and there are 
some signs that it may for a season become 
one of the Boston fads. There are twenty- 
five journals now published in different parts 
of the world in this tongue. In Paris there 
is a society devoted to its use which has 3,000 
members. 

Andrew Carnegie has taken such a fancy to 
the new book of collected poems by Wilfred 
Campbell that he has purchased a special 
edition for distribution to all the Carnegie 
Libraries. How wistful all the other poets 
will be! We-can imagine a sudden accegs of 
presentation copies in Mr. Carnegie’s mail— 


which he can distribute without their costing 
him a cent. 

The members of the English literature de- 
partment of Wellesley College have put to- 
gether for the benefit of the library fund a 
beautifully-made book of verse to which such 
well-known writers as Margaret Sherwood, 
Sophie Jewett, Vida D. Scudder and Kather- 
ine Lee Bates and others are contributors. 
The volame contains much material which 
should sooner or later be given to the public. 

John Kendrick Bangs has a son who takes 
a live interest in all the happenings of the 
day. After reading in the papers a report of 
Dr. Hyde’s lecture on the Gaelic revival he 
asked: 

“Papa, what is this Garlic revival the pa- 
pers are talking about?” 

““It is a movement, my son,’’ replied the 
parent gravely, ‘‘to revive the Irish language, 
and thereby bring the Irish people everywhere 
into a closer onion.”’ 

The Bookman contrasts President Roose- 
velt’s recent hunting-book with the common- 
place which Queen Victoria gave the world in 
her Highland journals and says: “‘ If the Queen 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and Em- 
press of India could publish 400 pages of this 
sort of thing, surely the elected President of 
an easy-going Republic may be allowed to 
write an interesting little book on bears.’’ 
Incidentally it notes that Mr. Roosevelt is the 
first President to write and publish a book dur- 
ing his term of office. 


It is surprising how well the secret of the 
identity of ‘‘ Miss Fiona Macleod” has been 
kept all these years from the first appearance 
of the new Celtic star in 1894 to the death of 
the real author, now revealed as William 
Sharp, English editor and critic. It is really 
quite edifying to read soberly in the English 
Who’s Who, under the name of Miss Fiona 
Macleod a list of her tales and poems and 
to learn that her favorite recreations are sail- 
ing, hill-walks and listening. They might 
have added masquerading! 
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Expenses of a Country Minister 


BY REV. CHARLES 8, BATES, WEST BARN- 
STABLE, MASS, 


In the May Atlantic appeared an estimate 
of the expenses of a college professor, ana- 
lyzed with a view to discovering what he ought 
to be paid. Applying a similar analysis to the 
expenses of a country minister I submit these 
items: 

1. Furnishings. This includes all articles 
of use or adornment in the home, from the 
kitchen range to pictures and musical instru- 
ments. Surely $400 is not a large estimate of 
the cost of suitable furnishings for a family of 
two adults and two children. Dividing this 
outlay over a period of ten years gives for 
each year an expense of forty dollars. 

2. Table supplies. The country minister 
must have a garden and use a hoe. Milk is 
cheaper in the country. A family of four, 
two being children, ought to live on five dol- 
lars a week, or $250 a year. 

8. Fuel. Last year we had two fires only, 
kitchen and sitting-room. Thestudy depended 
for heat on the sitting-room, from which it 
opened. The actual cost of wood was $49. 
The minister took some vigorous exercise 
with a saw and axe. Coal would have been 
far more expensive, though a little cheaper 
than wood if one had to pay for sawing. 

4. Light inthecountry means kerosene. Our 
contribution to the Standard Oil Company is 
about five dollars a year. 

5. Laundry includes the starched collars 
and the family wash. Either by the help of 
the minister, or by having a woman half a 
day, or somehow, the minister’s wife must 
keep this item down to one dollar a week. 

6. Life Insurance. The annual premium on 
athousand dollar policy, twenty payment plan, 
is about $30. For the protection of the wife 
and little ones the policy ought to be larger 
but this is about all the country minister can 
carry. 

7. Doctors, Dentists, etc. The plain living 
and right thinking of the minister and his 
family reduce this item—and we will call it 
$25 a year. Few and happy are the families 
that can keep within this limit. 

8. Horse or Bicycle. $250 will buy a re- 
spectable horse, buggy and harness, all of 
which will be worn out inside of ten years. 
Estimate the first cost $25 a year. Feeding 
and shoeing will amount to two dollars a week. 
This may be reduced a little if the parsonage 
lot cuts hay enough. Just here let me record 
a protest. In many country parishes in New 
England there are tales of ministers whose 
horses were pitiably thin. In one case the 
** society with the long name” actually inter- 
vened. Brethren, we may willingly go a little 
hungry for Christ’s sake, but feed the poor 
dumb brute. 

A bicycle ought to last at least three years 
and adding the cost of sundries sure to be 
needed, the expense will be about $15 a year. 

The difference in expense is great, but in 
many hill parishes the bicycle is nearly use- 
less, while in a New England winter it is de- 
cidedly out of place. In the writer’s judgment, 
in a scattered parish the relative value of horse 
and bicycle in the parish work is about in 
proportion to their cost. Besides, the horse 
takes along the minister’s wife, too. 

9. Postage, Telegrams, etc. One dollar a 
month will not provide for a large correspond- 
ence nor many telegrams. 

10. Books and Periodicals. One good maga- 
zine, a good daily, the local weekly and The 
Congregationalist, say $12. Let us give him 
twice as much more for books, for he works far 
from libraries. Dr. Emrich, who has visited 
more country parsonages in Massachusetts 
than any other man, has said that it is not 
the shabby furniture nor the thin clothing 
which moves him. “It is the thin book- 
shelves.”’ 

11. Clothing for two adults and two young 
children may be bought for $100, and the min- 
ister and his wife appear decently dressed. 


12. Out-of-town Meetings. Conferences and 
associations meet in the larger towns. The 
country minister must travel long distances, 
pay car fare, and buy his dinner. To attend 
two sessions each of the local conference and 
association in the last year, unaccompanied 
by the wife, cost the writer $5.50. 

13. Charity isaluxury that country ministers 
cannot afford. Missionary causes and all sorts 
of people appeal. The minister who can get 
along without giving away a dollar a month 
must have curdled the milk of human kind- 
ness in his heart. 

14. Gifts. Christmas and birthdays come, 
even in a minister’s family. Allowing four 
birthdays and Christmas, let us call it $5.00. 

15. Debt. Many country ministers are just 
out of seminary with a burden of debt for 
their education clinging tothem. Interest and 
something on the principal will take $100. 
When the debt is paid he ought to lay by that 
amount toward the children’s education or for 
the surely coming rainy day. 

Here are the items: 






ee ee rere eres er $40.00 
BS. Table SUPPlses, .. .scerecccrcocesecrssrcecesccesse 250.00 
Serer nae “ee --- 560.00 
4. Light....... 5.00 
5. Laundry ........ 50.00 
6. Life Insurance...... 30.00 
7. Doctors, Dentists, etc... -- 2500 
By PEs. d Vaemynesoessognssctssnceuaey cs .«- 125.00 
@. POSES, SC... ...00.00500 12.00 
10. Periodicals and Books.. 36.00 
ME, COME cocccvesccccessane 00.00 
12. Conferences, etc......... =e 5.00 
Bi, RENEE cigs bas \nuasacncpasneses ba veduencves > tans 12.00 
14. Christmas and Birthdays.................+0005 5.00 
BOs BINS OW Gti voce vec ccbebesgcdcivctonssccce 100.00 
Ras ccncacedpevadesbdrsnrtncenescudesvipennelee $845.00 


In this table there is no provision for rent. 
Most country parishes have parsonages, 
though the writer enjoyed one field where 
out of a salary of $600 paid sometime he was 
obliged to pay promptly $15 each quarter for 
rent. 

In this table there is no provision for va- 
cation expenses. Many a country minister 
takes none. He will not go alone, leaving 
his wife to carry the burden; he cannot take 
his family. He feels that he cannot stay at 
home and sea the church closed. So Sunday 
after Sunday finds him in his place. Ex- 
changes cost so much both in car fare and in 
work for the wife that they cannot often be 
afforded. 

There is no provision in this table for a 
domestic servant. Country ministers’ wives 
must expect ‘‘to bear and rear children, do 
all their work, fulfill their social duties and 
keep well,’”’ and bear half the burden of the 
parish without a servant—except in sickness. 

Nor is there any allowance for the duties 
of hospitality, the casual expenses and small 
items hard to classify, which will aggregate 
a respectable figure. 

Look over the table again and see how much 
you can cut these figures. Then remember 
that most of our home missionaries and many 
other pastors are living on $600 or less. We 
are willing to ‘‘suffer hardship” ourselves, 
but it’s hard to see the wife grow thin and 
pale, to see our children deprived. And is it 
a wise economy for the Church of Christ? 

Let me quote from the professor, ‘‘Can a 
man whose energies are spent in so unequal 
and impossible.a struggle te make both ends 
meet, maintain freshness and vigor in his 
work, be an inspiration to his students [congre- 
gation] and fulfill in scholarship the promise 
of his early years?” 





Hartford’s New Professor 


Hartford Seminary has another full-fledged pro- 
fessor; Edward Everett Nourse was inaugurated 
professor of Biblical theology, Jan. 10. The induc- 
tion was made by Elbridge Torrey, chairman of 
the board of trustees, the charge by Rev. R. H. 
Potter and the prayer by Dr. A. W. Hazen. The 
professor’s address, on The Relation of Genesis to 
the Religious Development of Israel, was schol- 
arly, yet popular, in its presentation of the results 
of scientific Biblical research as throwing light 
upon the true character of, Genesis. 

Professor Nourse is a native of Bayfield, Wis., 
and a graduate of Lake Forest and Hartford Sem- 
inary. After leaving the seminary in 1891 he spent 
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two years in business and then studied at the Uni- 
versity of Jena on the William Thompson fellow- 
ship. He had a short but successful pastorate at 
Berlin, Ct., and became instructor in the seminary 
in 1898, being made associate professor in 1901. 
He is the author of many New Testament articles 
in the New International Encyclopedia and is now 
engaged, with Professors Jacobus and Zenos, in 
editing the New Standard Bible Dictionary. He 
also lectures on Biblical subjects at Mt. Holyoke 
and the School of Religious Pedagogy. T. c. R. 





Northern California 


FIRST CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO 


The pastor’s annual letter to his members shows 
a healthy state of things. The building has been 
newly roofed and the auditorium will soon be some- 
what renovated. Sixty-seven members were re- 
ceived in 1905. The roll now stands at 779. Of 
thirteen members lost by death, the oldest was 93, 
four were over 80 and the average was 66. An in- 
teresting new feature of the situation is a tendency 
toward this down-town church of people from the 
western part of the city. This indicates the reach 
of the church’s influence, which measures the strong 
spiritual life within. There is no abatement of the 
pastor’s zeal and efficiency. His leadership and 
service, now at their highest value, are given with- 
out reserve to this noble church. The virile, prac- 
tical, brotherly preaching is greatly appreciated, 
and holds even the Sunday evening audiences ata 
high mark. The spiritual and social helpfulness of 
the midweek meeting is equaled in few churches. 


FIRST CHURCH, OAKLAND 


The manifold ministry of this church continues 
unchecked, Its membership, 1,533, includes forty- 
nine Japanese. The pastor has the ear of the whole 
city and is in constant demand abroad in the land. 
The church is honored in the pastor’s honor as 
Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale this year. A 
striking feature in this church’s life just now is its 
unparaligied losses by death. In December, three 
of the foremost members were called home. The 
first was Judge James M. Haven, fifty years a resi- 
dent of California and a faithful church officer. 
Through all frontier vicissitudes he kept his in- 
tegrity and reached a high point of saintly charac- 
ter. His time and legal ability were ever at call for 
Christ’s work. As deacon, prayer meeting helper, 
Bible class teacher, trustee and treasurer of Pacific 
Seminary, he was an unsparing, useful and fraternal 
co-laborer. 

The second to depart was Mr. E. D. Page, son of 
a former governor of Vermont. For fifteen years 
he had been in ‘business -here and a most useful 
member of this church, Too modest and retiring 
for public speech, in all other ways he served the 
church, unfailingly winsome and faithful. He ex- 
emplified the sterling New England virtue and 
friendship. 

On the last night of the year, when just ready to 
start with her husband for Egypt and the Holy 
Land, Mrs. F. M. Smith was stricken down, and 
after several unconsci hours p daway. Her 
sudden death in the midst of abundant life shocked 
the whole community, which held her as benefac- 
tress and friend. Coming into large means in these 
last years, Mr. and Mrs. Smith have used their 
money generously. They have been stanch sup- 
porters of the church and open-handed toward all 
good causes. The Associated Charities of Oakland 
have received not only their own gifts but the min- 
istry of their ample home and handsome grounds. 
Mrs. Smith has been a trustee of Mills College and 
a giver to its endowment, one of her last acts being 
a pledge of $50,000 for a department of domestic 
science. Her special labor of love, however, was 
rendered to orphan girls. For these she founded 
and amply endowed a group of children’s homes, 
where are already gathered in beautiful cottages 
under house-mothers, sixty such girls. They will 
miss her personal interest, though the enterprise 
has been left secure in loving hands. Through 
changes of fortune Mrs. Smith kept her womanly 
grace, warm human interest, simpleheartedness 
and Christian loyalty. 

Here are three types of usefulness: Judge Haven, 
of the ministry of technical ability and public 
speech ; Mr. Page, of sterling virtue and general 
helpfulness; Mrs: Smith, of large means warmed 
and charmed with gracious self-devotion. No 
church, however large, can let go three such serv- 
ants without heavy loss. Judge Haven’s death 
was forecasted, for he had come within sight of the 
fourscore goal; but Mr. Page and Mrs. Smith fell 
suddenly in their mature prime, girded for years 
of ripest ‘service. The New Year benediction does 
not always fall from cloudless skies. GC. 8. N. 
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Calls e % ’ Organizations 
Ordinatioas Church and Ministerial Record Dedications 
Installations Anniversaries 
Resignations (Brief items suitable for these columns are solicited from pastors, Spiritual Activity 
Dismissions church clerks and others. Names should be signed, Material Gain 
Personals but not for publication) Ways of Working 

Calls KILBOURN, JAs. K., and wife, Barnet, Vt., were ROBERTS, JOHN W., Longwood Ch., New York, 


BRERETON, JOHN, Springfield, Mo., to Union Ch., 
Huttig, Ark. Accepts, and is at work. 

BROWN, JOHN L., Boulder, Col., to interdenomina- 
tional mission work in Boulder County. Accepts, 
with residence at Boulder. 

CHASE, BERNARD, Sheffield, Vt., to Gilmanton, 
N.H. Accepts. 

CHASE, C. THURSTON, Flatbush Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Park Ave. Ch., Meadville, Pa. 

DOLE, CHAS. J., Lexington, O., to Lagonda Ave., 
Springfield. 

FLETCHER, Wo., to remain another year at Big 
Lake, Minn. Accepts, and has severed his con- 
nection with the M. E. Ch. and joined a Con- 
gregational conference. 

FRASER, JOHN G., Cleveland, 0., to Huntsburg, 
after supplying there for 10 months. Accepts, 
with address either Cleveland or Huntsburg. 

GANLEY, WM., Salem, N. H., to Bristol. Accepts. 

HowE, GEo. O., to First and Second Chs., Brook- 
field, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 

JONES, JOHN D., Dayton, Wn., to the new Corbin 
Park and Ledgerwood Chs., Spokane. Accepts. 
LATTIMER, J. G. (M. E.), Memphis, N. Y., to West 

Groton. P 

NEILAN, Jos. D., Wallace, Ida., to Plymouth Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Declines. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Milford, Io., accepts call 
to Clarion. 

PARKER, Rob’t H., Machias and Hartford, Wn., 
to become financial agent of Snohomish Academy. 
Accepts. 

PROcTOR, WM., Plymouth Ch., Spokane, Wn., to 
Ritzville. 

QUINT, JOHN H., Falmouth, Mass., accepts call to 
Rockland, Me. 

RATZELL, J. PERRY, Cambridge, Neb., to Eureka, 
Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

REESE, JOHN B., Oberlin Sem., to Second Ch., 
Elyria, O. 

ScHWIMLEY, Wo. A., Anita, Io., to Shenandoah. 
Accepts. 

SHorT, Wm. H., Bloomer, Wis., to Shiocton and 
Ellington. Accepts. 

STAVER, DAN’L, Bethel Ch., Woodburn, also Elliott 
Prairie, Wn., to become parish visitor and finan- 
cial agent of First Ch., Portland. Accepts. 

STILEs, Wo., Ada, Minn., to Dundee, Ill. 

STONE, S., Tower, Minn., to Faulkton, S. D. 


Resignations 


ALLING, MORRIS E., Rogers, Ark. 

BRoptkg, A. M., superintendency of Ill. H. M. Soc. 

DAVIES, JAS., Garretson, S. D., to take effect as 
soon as his successor is secured. 

FULGHAM, PuHIuiP O., Shipshewana, Ind., to take 
effect April 1. 

JAMES, HORACE P., North Yakima, Wn. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., Palisade, Neb. 

HATFIELD, Geo. B., Tyndall, S. D. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Milford, Io. 

PARKER, J. HOMER, Kingfisher, superintendency 
of home missions in Oklahoma. 

PARKER, Rop’t H., Machias and Hartford, Wn. 

Proctor, WM. M., Plymouth Ch., Spokane, Wn.{ 

SARGENT, WM. H., 24th St. Ch., Port Huron, Mich., 
after eight years’ service. Enters evangelistic 
work. 

TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., West Newbury, Vt. Has 
removed his family to Norwich, and will continue 
his studies at Dartmouth. 


Stated Supplies 


GRIFFIN, HENRY L., Bangor, Me., at First Ch., in 
that city, during Mr. Cutler’s absence in Europe. 
KIDDER, ALBERT A., Los Angeles, Cal., at East 
Hollywood for six months. 

MorGAN, Davip W., Exeter, N. H., at Kensington, 
till April 1. 

OLESON, Wo. B., recently of Warren, Mass., at 
East Ch., Ware. 


Personals 


ALGER, FRANK G., who has charge of the Congre- 
gational pulpit in Sutton, Mass., until a pastor is 
secured, continues his residence in Cambridge. 

CuTLER, CHAS. H., First Ch., Bangor, Me., sails 
Feb. 3, for six months in Europe. 

EwEN, WoM., Rupert, Vt., was able to occupy his 
pulpit Dec. 24, his health having been greatly 
improved by his ten weeks’ treatment at a hos- 
pital in Albany, N. Y. He hopes soon to resume 
all pastoral work. 

GLADDEN, WASHINGTON, First Ch., Columbus, O., 
has been suffering severely from rheumatism. 
He has just been granted leave of absence and 
will spend a month or more at Hot Springs, Ark. 

KELLER, LEw!s H., Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been given}fan increase of $200 in salary, 





given a reception New Year’s night in recogni- 
tion of the 27th anniversary of their marriage. 
It was on this occasion that the gift of $100, chron- 
icled last week, was tendered them. 

MORLEY, JOHN H., has consented to continue for 
six months longer in the presidency of Fargo Coll., 
North Dakota. 

PHILLIPS, GEO. W., who recently resigned at Rut- 
land, Vt., at the earnest request of his people has 
postponed the date of his departure to July 1. 

RANNEY, WM. W., Park Ch., Hartford, Ct., has 
leave of absence for a year. With Mrs. Ranney he 
will visit Egypt, Palestine, India, China and Japan 

RICKER, ALBERT E., Aurora, Neb., has been voted 
an increase of $200 in salary. 

Scott, WILLARD, Piedmont Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
shares with Mark Twain and Hon. Joseph Choate, 
the honor of speaking at the annual Lincoln din- 
ner of the Union League Club, Brooklyn. 


Holiday Gifts 


BARBOUR, MARY L., lay worker, Weston, Vt., $12. 

BLUE, JAS. MCD., Warner, N. H., $75. 

CARRUTHERS, JOHN B., and wife, South Deerfield, 
Mass., at a reception Dec. 22, the 25th anniver- 
sary of their marriage, $75 from their parish. 
From the Good Templars a silver fruit dish. 

Cross, Jupson L., Trumbull, Ct., Underwood 
typewriter; to Mrs. Cross a clock. 

EVANS, SPENCER E., Terryville, Ct., roll-top study 
desk and $50. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., Swampscott, Mass., on his 
birthday, Jan. 6, $105. The church has also put 
a telephone into the parsonage. 

MARTIN, A. Epw., West Townsend, Vt., $20; also 
a check for expenses of a visit to friends in Con- 
necticut. 

McCULLY, CHAS. G., on his recent 73d birthday, 
and in recognition of his approaching 30th anni- 
versary at Calais, Me., received generous gifts 
and expressions of affection. 

MORRILL, Gov. E, N., for 32 years superintendent 
of the Sunday school at Hiawatha, Kan., a gold- 
headed cane. 

PETERS, RICHARD, Baldwinville, Mass., $86. 

RAMAGE, JAS., North Troy, Vt., $38. 

Riaas, Ezra J., Pembroke, N. H., money and other 
gifts amounting to $40. 


N. Y., library table in mission design. 

SARGENT, JAS. B., Northfield, Vt., $29. 

SCHAEFFER, GRANT L, Barton Landing, Vt., fur 
coat costing $70. 

WILSON, CLINTON W., and wife, Plymouth, N. H., 
box containing gold and silver pieces, also gifts 
for the parsonage. 


Churches Organized 


OKTABA, I. T., 23 Dec., 1905, W. F. Bickford, sup- 
plying. 

SPOKANE, WN., CORBIN PARK, 18 Dec., 1905, 41 
members. Rev. J. D. Jones, pastor. 

SPOKANE, WN., LEDGERWOOD, 19 Dec., 1905, 18 
members. Rev. J. D. Jones, pastor. 

SUNNYVALE, CAL., 21 Dec. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH., Rev. W. J. Cady. Pres- 
ent membership 428, At January communion 
church officers installed, 28 out of 32 being 
present. Special services during Week of Prayer, 
with deep interest. Nowlen Memorial organ to 
be dedicated. 

BRIMFIELD, MAss., Rev. Samuel Eaton. $125 
furnace provided for parsonage by Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society. 

CAMPELLO, MAss., Dr. A. F. Pierce. 24 acces- 
sions, 19 on confession, bring church member- 
ship to 607; Sunday school membership, 1,153, 
second largest in New England; benevolence 
through treasurer, $3,651; expenses, $8,778; 
average attendance at midweek service, 85. New 
features: manual printed; Acousticon placed in 
auditorium; Men’s Club formed; fund of over 
$100 secured by Woman’s League and the Sew- 
ing Circle, with which sickroom supplies were 
purchased, to be loaned to any family in parish. 

CEDAR Rapips, Io., First, Rev. J. P. Huggett. 
Additions, 29, on confession, 12; present mem- 
bership, 350; ehurch unified and strengthened, 
missionary spirit strong, budget for next year ma- 
terially increased, pastor’s salary raised $250. 

EAST HARDWICK, VT., Rev. H. A. Campbell. Im- 
provements on chapel and parsonage; children’s 
class for Christian instruction and culture organ- 
ized under leadership of pastor’s wife. 








Buckwheat 
Cakes 


made with Royal 


Baking 


Powder 


Are delicious and wholesome—a perfect 
cold weather breakfast food. 

Made in the morning; no yeast, no “set- 
ting’’ over night; never sour, never cause in- 


digestion. 


' 
' 


To make a perfect buckwheat cake, and! 
a thousand other dainty dishes, see the 


‘Royal Baker and Pastry Cook.” 


free to any address. 


Mailed| 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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Fort WAYNE, IND., Plymouth, Rev. J. W. Bailey. 
Seventy-five members added. With revision of 
roll, deaths and regular dismissals, present mem- 
bership is 520. 

HARLAN, Io., First, Rev. F. G. Beardsley. Debt 
of $587 plus interest raised during year. Balance 
of $150 provided for at annual meeting and note 
burned Jan. 7. 

HARWICH, MAss., First, Rev. H. A. Ryder. Re- 
vived prayer meeting; benevolences nearly dou- 
bled; auditorium renovated and newly carpeted ; 
new maps for Sunday school, new singing-books 
for evening service; pastor presented with $25, 
barrel of flour, and other substantial gifts. 

NEPONSET, ILL., Rev. H. L. Hartwell. Last pay- 
ment made on debt of over six years’ standing. 
Extensive repairs upon interior of church building. 
Benevolences larger than any preceding year. 

NEw BRITAIN, Cr., First, during the year lost its 


pastor, Dr. Russell T. Hall, by death. Contract , 


awarded for building a $20,000 chapel. 


RaPip City, 8. D., Rev. 8S. G. Butcher. Thirty-two 


accessions bring membership to 176; home ex- 
penses, $1,847 ; benevolences $350; cement side- 
walks built around church and parsonage ; electric 
lights and boiler and bath fixtures in parsonage; 
new hymn-books for church; pastor’s salary 
raised $200. 
RIVERHEAD, N. Y., 
Additions 32, on confession 21. 
$847, home expenses $2,399. 


Sound Ave., Rev. W. H. Fitch. 
Benevolences 


Pastor presented | 


with handsome chair, $100 in money and salary | 
increase of $100. New hymnals, Hymns of Wor. | 


ship and Service. 
at cost of $500 into hall, library and kitchen, to 
be used for social gatherings, reserving hand- 
somely furnished new chureh building for reli- 
gious meetings. 

Sr. ALBANS, VT., Rev. W. P. Jackson. At Janu- 
ary communion Dr. Geo. O. Mitchell installed as 
deacon and fifteen persons received to member- 
ship, thirteen on confession. Flourishing Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society organized and special 
meetings to be held Feb. 12-16, conducted by 
Dr. G. Gienn Atkins of Burlington. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Memorial, Rev. Wm. Smith. 
Nine persons received to fellowship; Endeavor 
Society of over twenty members organized. Re- 
ceipts $2,750, of which $1,500 paid for site for 


Old church building remodeled | 


new house of worship; $1,067 were applied on | 


current expenses and $183 on benevelence. (uar- 


tet choir a recent and valuable attraction at regu- | 


lar services. 

SEATTLE, WN., Pilgrim, Dr. E. L. Smith. Mem- 
bership 270; gifts of church, $19,298; current 
expenses $3,339, benevolence $709, for new edi- 
fice nearly completed, $15,250. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 22, | 


10.30 A. M Speaker. Prof. G. F. Moore; 

Future of Religion in the L'ght of Its History. 
NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M. Thank 

offering meeting, First Church, Brockton, Jan, 23. 


subject, 


NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY Of New England Evan- | 


elistic Association, Tremont Temple, evening of 
Jan. 24. Robert E. Speer, speaker. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every | 


Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 








Marriages 


_The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 

SEAVER—PON D—In Rutland, Vt., Jan. 4, by Rev. G. W. 
gomry D. D, Kev. Norman Seaver and Mrs. Ellen 
8. Pon 








AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment 
Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender so- 


licitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- | 
cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is | 


to be lifelong ard mar its future happiness and 
prosperity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers 
of sueh afflicted children to aquaint themselves 
with the best, the purest, and most effective treat- 
ment available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura 


Soap, and gentle anointings with Cuticura Oint- | 


ment, the great Skin Cure. 
hood are in most cases speedy, permanent and eco- 
nomnical. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 











Cures made in child- | 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional 1 ine ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








ADAMS-—In Wellesley Hills, a " igaee 4, Marion E. ¢ 
Adams, wife of Rev. D. E. Ada 

SHAFER—In Denver Col., at ek residence of his 
fae yew Mrs. Herbert Fisher, Isaac Calvin Shafer, 
head of the Nability department of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company of New York, aged 73 yrs. His 
a for the past thirty-five years was in Verona, 

Y., where he helped found the Congregational 

¢ ek 

TWICHELL—In Andover, Jan. 10, s - name of her 
daughter. Mrs. Alfred H. Hall, Jane Walkly, 
widow of the late Deacon Edward Twichell of South- 
ington, Ct., aged 79 yrs. 








READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 
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Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
shculd properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the side 
and back, what yellowness of the skin, what 
constipation, bad taste in the mouth, sick 
headache, pimples and blotches, and loss of 
courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 











Sausage . 
‘A BREAKFA pas DEI 


0 mPsQuine AC 





ing are fresh ground and pure. 
| factory. 


may be sure it is in perfect condition. 
guards your health. 


within 500 miles of Boston. 
neighbor and order five pounds. 


JOHN 





Why You Should 
Insist On Having 


Arlington Sausage 


The reason is a very simple one. Arlington Sausage are 
better than other sausage. 
choice, young fresh pork, and the spices used for season- 
They are made in a factory as clean as your own 
kitchen, and are sold only in 1 lb. parchment wrapped packages, wrapped at the 
Never sold loose or in bulk. Best of all, U. S. Government inspectors are 
stationed at our factory all the time to inspect every particle of meat used, so we 
This is a very important point and safe- 


For $1.00 we will send five 1 lb. packages of Arlington Sausage to any address 
If your dealer cannot supply you, join with some 


| P. SQUIRE @ COMPANY 
| BOSTON, 


‘They are made only from 


MASS. 




















PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


Mission Seats 





This Mission Chair and 
Rocker are good examples 
of this most popular style. 
The long roll rockers; the 
‘broad arms; the deeply 
cushioned seats and backs 
are all conducive to com- 


fort and enjoyment. 


The price of either chair or Rocker in Weathered Oak is 


$9.00 


Our extensive stock of Mission Furniture includes scores of unique 


and original pieces, reasonably priced. 


Fumed Oak Settle, mortise and 
tenon construction, solid wood box 


seat, braced legs.............6. $12.00 | 


Weathered Oak Rocker, curved 
back, broad arms, seat upholstered 


$5 MORENO os 05 iio visite sone since csen $8.00 | 


| Large Arm Rocker 
} Weathered Oak, Spanish Leather seat 


RU MR Roaseiedicclatscevesacees $17.50 
Weathered Oak Chair 

Solid weod shaped seat; an imported 

POOP Soo. ce cceccedeccececccccees $6.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Foreign Missions at the Old South 

On Sunday morning Pres. Howard Bliss of 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut de- 
scribed in a fascinating and illuminating way 
its work for the races of the near East, and 
made clear as noonday the subtle, profoundly 
complex situation which the staff of that in- 
stitution have to deal with as they set before 
Jews, Mohammedans, Armenians, Greeks, 
Copts, and Orthodox Greek and Marionite 
Catholic students the learning of the West 
interpreted in the light of Christianity. Presi- 
dent Bliss so splendidly incarnates the best 
Occidental intellectual ideal of a rounded man- 
hood and has developed such pictorial realism 
and such oratorical fire since he left us to be- 
come his noble father’s successor at Beirut, 
that it is easy to predict for him success on 
his errand to this country in enlisting addi- 
tional support for the institution he repre- 
sents. Both he and Dr. Gordon, in his brief 
supplementary speech, made it clear that the 
work at Beirut is but typical of what Ameri- 
can missionary educational institutions every- 
where stand for, and thus the address had its 
converting effect on those inclined to be skep- 
tical of missions in general. A large collec- 
tion for the Board followed, which will be 
supplemented by another to be taken next 
Sunday. 


Or. Conrad’s Program for Park Street 


A rather uncommon advantage it is which 
attaches to the pastorate of a church located 
within a few steps of the terminus of a net- 
work of car lines that start from many points 
within a great metropolitan area. That ad- 
vantage was particularly apparent as the 
snowflakes filled the air last Sunday morning 
when the supporters of Park Street Church, 
many of whom live in the suburbs, assembled 
in good number to hear Dr. A. Z. Conrad out- 
line his ideas with regard to the Problem, 
Policy and Prospects of the Church for the 
coming year. They went away with a great 
accession of courage and faith. 

Taking as his text, ‘‘ That ye may prove what 
is the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God,’”’ Dr. Conrad emphasized first the need 
of ascertaining the will of God that lies at 
the heart of the problem. As between three 
possible policies, (1) that of inactivity, aris- 
ing from the foregone conclusion that it’s 
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no use to try, or (2) that of hibernating or of 
suspended animation in the hope that some- 
how the sun will shine brighter by and by, 
and (3) the policy of aggressive advance, Dr. 
Conrad declared for the last. Park Street 
Church is where it is in the providence of 
God, and while his will for all time respecting 
it cannot now be determined, it is possible 
through prayer and self devotion to find out 
what his immediate purpose is and to prove 
the right of the church to remain where it is. 
Thus “‘ we will prove the sincerity or insin- 
cerity of a great deal of public clamor and 
find out, too, how honest the great Congrega- 
tional Church is in its desire that the church 
should stay whereitis. Itis easy to nourish 
a sentiment at the expense of others.”” The 
program comprehends an attractive service, 
an improved edifice and no secretive policy. 

Dr. Conrad spoke with the enthusiasm of his 
own hopeful and confident spirit and said that 
every ounce of his energy, physical, mental 
and spiritual, was already in the work. 


Growth of Cremation 


The method of the disposal of human bodies 
after dea -h by cremation is slowly gaining in 
public esteem, as is shown by the report at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society in Boston recently. The 
number of cremations last year was 225, as 
against 211 the previous year. The most note- 
worthy fact in the report was the number of 
distinguished persons included in the list, 
insluding Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, William 
H. Baldwin, Jr., Edward Atkinson and sev- 
eral other well-known and honored names. 
The first section of the Colombarium, the per- 
manent depository for the ashes of the dead, 
has been completed and will soon be formally 
opened. Already the applications for niches 
are large enough to assure its success. The 
president of the society, Dr. James R. Chad- 
wick, who has recently died, superintended 
the erection of this building, and his ashes 
will repose in the structure which he made 
by his care and interest his fitting monument. 


The New Secretary of the W. H. M. A 

Even in that denominational center where 
theoreticaily there is always calm, changes 
sometimes come; and it is in the homelike 
office of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 


ciation that the new face now appears. At 
the desk of the home secretary—occupied in 
recent years by Miss L. L. Sherman, who, 
after her able and earnest service for the 
association, will rest for a time at her home 
in Newtonville—sits a quiet young woman, 
Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson of Swampscott, 
daughter of Rev. George A. Jackson, head of 
he Ganeral Theological Library. Since grad- 
uating from Smith College, Miss Jackson has 
written a little text-book on India for the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and carried ona 
home kindergarten. This association with 
children has been a good preparation for the 
correspondence with Junior societies which 
will now fall to her under the new division 
of work between the home and field secre- 
taries. Miss Jackson is no novice in mission- 
ary service, but a trained volunteer worker 
of sweet and strong spirit, to whom work is 
a pleasure. Those who know her are con- 
gratulating the association on this valuable 
accession to its staff. 


A Ministry of Healing 

The Berkeley Infirmary, located at Berkeley 
Temple, which provides rooms, heat and lights 
without charge, has rendered a gracious serv- 
ice since it opened Oct.1. While encroaching 
on the field of no organization, it supplements 
the work of various religious and charitable 
institutions, such as the City Missionary So- 
ciety, Associated Charities, the Y. W. C. A. 
next door and the South End Day Nursery, 
by caring for patients whom they recommend. 
Samuel Breck, M. D., physician in charge, 
Dr. Benjamin Tenney, the surgeon, both ex- 
perienced practitioners, and a competent mas- 
seuse complete the staff. No salaries are paid 
or contemplated. In the last quarter of last 
year 417 calls were received from patients 
needing medical aid. Those requiring ex- 
tended help are sent to the hospitals or homes. 
The service is free, but those able to do so 
pay a nominal sum for medicines, which pro- 
vides for current expenses. Those desiring 
to further a worthy philanthropy, by becom- 
ing either sustaining members at $2 per 
year, or active members at $5 per year, 
may do so by addressing the treasurer, Peter 
C. Ross, at Berkeley Temple. 





A good conscience is a continual Christmas. 








LOST EYESIGHT 
Through Coffee Drinking. 


Some people question the statements that 
coffee hurts the delicate nerves of the body. 
Personal experience with thousands prove the 
general statement true and physicians have 
records of great numbers of cases that add to 
the testimony. 

The following is from the Rockford, IIL, 
Register- Gazette: 

Dr. William Langhorst of Aurora has been 
treating one of the queerest cases of lost eye- 
sight ever in history. The patient is O. A. 
Leach of Beach County, and in the last four 
months he has doctored with all of the spe- 
cialists about the country and has at last re- 
turned home with the fact impressed on his 
mind that his case is incurable. 

A portion of the optic nerve has been ruined, 





able to see anything before him, but he can 
see plainly anything at the sideof him. There 
have been but few cases of its kind before 
and they have been caused by whisky or 
tobacco. Leach has never used either, but 
has been a great coffee drinker, and the spe- 
cialists have decided that the case has been 
caused by this. Leach stated himself that for 
several years he had drank three cups of coffee 
for breakfast, two at noon and one at night. 
According to the records of the specialists of 
this country this is the first case ever caused 
by the use of coffee. 

The nerve is ruined beyond aid and his 
case is incurable. The fact that makes the 
case a queer one is that the sight forward has 
been lost and the side sight has been retained. 
According to the doctor’s statement the young 
man will have to give up coffee or the rest 
of his sight will follow and the entire nerve 


rendering his sight so limited that he is un-! be ruined.—Register-Gazette. 





Let it be remembered that the eyes may be 
attacked in one case and the stomach in an- 
other, while in others it may be kidneys, heart, 
bowels or general nervous prostration. The 
remedy is obvious and should be adopted be- 
fore too late. 

Quit coffee, if you show incipient disease. 

It is easy if one can have well-boiled Postum 
Food Coffee to serve for the hot morning 
beverage. The withdrawal of the old kind 
of coffee that is doing the harm and the supply 
of the elements in the Postum which Nature 
uses te rebuild the brokendown nerve cells, 
insures a quick return to the old joy of strength 
and health, and it’s well worth while to be 
able again to ‘‘do things” and feel well. 
There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 
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Massachusetts’ Oldest Pastor 


BY EDWARD KIRK TITUS 
Editor Greenfield Gazette 


A serene and sunshiny afternoon—that’s a 
snapshot of the pastorate at East Charlemont, 
Mass., of Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting, who is 
believed to be the oldest clergyman in active 





REV. LYMAN WHITING, D. D. 


service in Massachusetts, possibly in New 
England. Dr. Whiting’s mental and bodily 
vigor at the age of eighty-eight attracted so | 
much attention at Andover Seminary Com- 
mencement, which he attended as delegate of 
the Franklin County Ministers’ Association, 
speaking at the alumni dinner and taking 
part in several other services, that further 
notice of his career is called for. 

In his pastorate he realizes the paternal 
ideals of the parish priest; probably no con- 
gregation in the state is more loyal. At con- 
ferences, installations and ordinations he has 
frequently been moderator. He is the gentle | 
yet outspoken mentor of the ministers of the 
Franklin County Association, offering criti- 
cism on any point, from elocution to doctrine, 
so tactfully that the most thin-skinned could | 
not take offense. To its November meeting | 
he contributed a study in Greek. Asa preacher | 
he is still vigorous, with a hint of the old time 
logic that riveted firstlies and lastlies like 
boiler plate, 

In theological matters Dr. Whiting is often 
more progressive than younger men. Shock- | 
ing to relate, I suspect him of reading the 
Outlook. He has a profound reverence for 
scholarship, but it must be the “‘ real thing.”’ 
He will blow the horns of question about it | 
fit to shake the walls of Jericho; but if it 
survive his challenge, one might as well try 
to topple over old Mt. Pocumtuck behind his 
home. 
Love for his calling, Dr. Whiting’s most | 
striking characteristic, appeared when he | 
turned his back on the political sirens of the | 
Reading congressional district in 1854. He | 
was then giving his youthful idealism to the 
cause of Knownothingism, a movement that 
he now regards as immature but as having 
served a good end in breaking up old party 
lines. He had been preaching in the gray 
sordidness of a Massachusetts mill town, and 
having fied for air and sunlight to Reading, 
found that he had but encountered the darker 
sordidness of politics. 

In the fall of 1854, General Banks repre- 
sented that district, and was temporarily out 
of favor. Dr. Whiting, elected delegate to the 
Know-nothing Congressional Convention, was 
quietly reading a newspaper in the back seats, 








READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 








when he was surprised to be called up higher 
by the announcement of his election as chair- 
man. He accepted the function, and was still 
more surprised when the ballot showed, as a 
result of the Banks and anti-Banks wrangle, 
that he was the compromise nominee for Con- 
gress. He was about to decline. 

‘“*Think it over,’’ called a voice from the 
hall. He waited a week. 

‘*Don’t backslide into politics,’ wrote his 
college classmate, Henry Ward Beecher. 

** Keep out of it,” urged Rufus Choate. The 
great lawyer had called him into his office, and 
Choate, seated in one chair, tilting another 
with his hand, and placing his feet in a third, 
thus advised. 

The letters that began to pour in from office 
seekers and other grafters of the day gave 
Dr. Whiting a clearer idea of politics as it is, 
and were the principal cause of his declina- 
tion. The results were of singular interest. 
Dr. Whiting’s withdrawal left the field open 
for Banks, who was elected, and defeated Orr 
of South Carolina for speaker after 133 ballots. 
Had Banks not returned, Orr would probably 
have become speaker. 

Some of Dr. Whiting’s friends believe that, 
had Orr been elected, the Civil War might 
have come under Pierce or Buchanan, witha 
different issue as the result of timid or dis- 
loyal leadership, so that the withdrawal of Dr. 
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Whiting was one of the first of a train of cir- 
cumstances that led to the postponement of 
the conflict until the North was ready for it 
under Lincoln. 

Dr. Whiting never regretted the decision. 
He was for a time chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts Senate, was trustee of Beloit and Rock- 
ford Colleges, has been a contributor to the 
North American Review, and has had pas- 
torates, since leaving Reading, at Brookfield, 
Portsmouth, Providence, R. I., Dubuque, Io., 
Janesville, Wis., Charleston, W. Va., South 
Williamstown and East Charlemont, Mass. 

Dr. Whiting said not long ago that he had 
never been absent from his pulpit, during his 
whole ministry, for more than four Sundays 
in succession. 

His little flock of fifty to sixty people are 
gernering the ripened grain of this wide con- 
tact with men and affairs, threshed out at 
Sunnybank Manse on the shores of the rip- 
pling Deerfield River. 





There were 750 more homicides in this coun- 
try during 1905 than there were in 1904, the 
total for the year reported to the Chicago 
Tribune being 9,212: Assuming that the law 
demanding the death penalty is right, how 
many of these men-slayers will be executed, 
i. e., hung or electrocuted? 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Possible Basis of Union 


It has already been stated many times that 
the points of agreement between the Con- 
gregational, United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestant Churches are more than the points 
of difference. The latter refer almost entirely 
to church government. The Congregational 
churches are democratic in government, while 
the other churches have a modified episco- 
pacy. The principal question is, Can these 
be so modified or compromised as to satisfy 
all the churches and make them one? 

The local conference is common to the three 
‘denominations, and perhaps it may be made 
so elastic as to satisfy all parties. Indeed, it 
seems to me that if a local conference of 
either of the other denominations should hon- 
orably withdraw from its former connection, 
and should ask to become a constituent part 
-of the National Council, even with no change 
in belief or practice, it would be entirely 
consistent with Congregational principles to 
receive them, for Congregationalism is ‘‘ sanc- 
tified common sense.’’ I venture to suggest 
the outline of a tentative plan of union as 
follows: 

1. The united church could retain the prac- 
tical autonomy of the local church. 

2. The final organization could be a Na- 
tional Council (convention or conference), em- 
bracing all the churches and meeting at stated 
periods. 

3. There could be a State Association (con- 
vention or conference), which would meet an- 
nually for mutual fellowship and such legis- 
lation as may be necessary from its connec- 
tion with the local conferences. 

4. The local conference could consist, as 
now, in the three denominations, of a conven- 
ient group of churches, larger or smaller, as 
circumstances may require. 

Each conference shall elect annually (or at 
stated intervals) a superintendent (presiding 
elder), who shall have general oversight of 
the home missionary work in the conference; 
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he shall be chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and present business for their consid- 
eration. 

Each conference shall annually (or period- 
ically) elect an executive committee of —— 
members, one of whom shall be the superin- 
tendent, who shall meet annually (or ——) to 
consider the interests of the churches. It shall 
be their duty, unless otherwise requested as 
hereinafter provided, to assign pastors to va- 
cant churches, and provide, if possible, that all 
churches in the conference be supplied with 
pastors; to install and dismiss pastors, to or- 
ganize churches where they are needed; to 
supervise the studies of students for the min- 
istry, and give licenses to preach after proper 
examination; and to give advice to pastors 
and churches when requested. When a pas- 
tor has been assigned to a church he shall be 
accepted and the amount of salary fixed by 
the church before he is installed as pastor. 
In the distribution of pastors the wishes of 
the churches shall be respected as far as prac- 
ticable and pastorates shall continue until 
there are good reasons for their termination. 

When a church desires to act independently 
of this executive committee it shall give the 
committee due notice of this desire, after 
which it may choose its own pastor and call 
a council for his installation or dismissal or to 
give advice in other matters, but the members 
of the executive committee shall be ez officio 
members of such councils. 

Perhaps along the lines of these suggestions 
a plan may be devised which will provide in 
the local conference for an officer who shall 
be both the home missionary superintendent 
of the Congregational churches and the pre- 
siding elder of the other denominations. The 
conservative Congregational churches can con- 
tinue their independence, while churches of 
the other denominations can continue their 
dependence. It will probably be true that 
in some conferences all, or nearly all, the 
churches will prefer independent action, others 
will desire that the committee send them pas- 
tors, but the longer the churches work in 
unity the more they will incline to uniformity. 
In some cases it will probably be wise to have 
the same superintendent in several neighbor- 
ing conferences or in a whole state. Some- 
times he may devote all his time to the work, 
sometimes make it supplemental to a pastor- 
ate. In either case the conference could fix 
the amount of compensation and dictate the 
method of raising it. C. E. DICKINSON. 
Columbia Congregatienal Church, Cincin- 

nati, O. 


One of Mr. Twichell’s Good Stories 


The cover portrait and sketch of Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Twichell in a recent number, remind 
me of his part in the installation services of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at Plymouth Church in 
1890. Two Episcopal clergymen also had a 
part, Dr. Phillips Brooks and Dr. E. Win- 
chester Donald. Mr. Twichell presided at the 
dinner and introduced the speakers felici- 
tously. One of his humorous introductions 
was in substance this: ‘‘I had an excellent 
friend, an Irishman, whom I highly esteemed, 
and upon whom I often called during the long 
illness which resulted in his death. One day 
allusion was made in our conversation to the 
natural dread of death, and he said, ‘ I am not 
afraid to die, but the fact is, Mr. Twichell, 
that when you are here, you know where you 
are!’ I wonder if Rev. Winchester Donald 
knows where he is!’”’ Dr. Donald rose amid 
laughter and applause and made an excellent 
speech. 


Brooklyn. i. B.D. Le 


Is He Our Oldest Subscriber 


I will’ be ninety-six years old the 29th inst. 
if llive. Have taken The Congregationalist 
since its first number of publication until the 
present time. 

Middletown, N. Y. SELAH R. Corwin. 
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An Association of Pastors’ 
Assistants 


At the State Sunday School Convention in Salem 
last October an organization of women was formed 
to be known as the Massachusetts Association of 
Pastors’ Assistants and Sunday School Workers. 
Its purposes: (1) to bring together in conference 
and fellowship women employed as church or Sun- 
day school workers; (2) to serve as a bureau of 
information on matters connected with their work ; 
and (3) to act as a medium of communication be- 
tween pastors or churches and trained workers 
who desire positions. 

The association includes all denominations, and 
all women who are professional church workers. 
Those wishing to join it may write to the secretary, 
Miss Alice M. Holmes, 112 High Rock Street, 
Lynn, Mass. Inquiries as to positions may be ad- 
dressed to the president, Mrs. Mary H. Smith, 
303 High Street, Fall River, Mass. 

The next meeting will be held at Room 226, 
Congregational House, Boston, Jan. 31, from 
10 A.M.to1Pp.M. All such workers are invited to 
attend. 


If only myself could talk to myself 
As I knew him a year ago, 
I could tell him a lot 
That would save him a lot 
Of things he ought to know. 
— Kipling. 
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Masardis, | «5G Princeton rs Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
Mechanic Falls at : : : ‘3 
— ae OTHER STATES cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
“ar “ rte i time and money on your trip to 
MAESACHUSETTS Pleasant View, Kav. 2 9 s ue 

Attleboro, Second 2 4 Philadeiphia, "Pa. 
Boston, Berkeley Central 1.433 

Temple 5 5 Providence, R. I, 

Old South a Free Evangelical 5 30 

Union 3°10 Walla Walla,Wn. 12 12 
Chelsea, Central 7 10 Fivestates with less 
Everett, First 1 9 than three 3.8 


Conf., 422. Total, 1,133. 











Free from harmful drugs. 
Cure coughs and_hoarse- 
ness. Prevent sore throat. 










There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 
—either or both. 
Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T.A. 
Omana, Neb. 
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JAMAICA | 


——_- eS 


Avoid the Dreary Days 
of Winter 


Visit the Island of 

Perpetual Summer | 
Travel on one of the perfectly 
equipped "Admirals," the Twin 
gad U. S. Mail Steamships of 
the 


United Fruit 


Company 
They afford the most delightful salt 


water trip of the winter months. 
Within 24 hours after leaving, you 
are in the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream. Hotel accommodations in 
Jamaica satisfy every desire. 
Weekly Sailings from Boston 
and Philadelphia. Steamships 
"Brookline" and "Barnstable" 
weekly from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75 and $45 
ONE WAY, $40 and $25 


According to Location 
Rates Include Meals and Stateroom Berth 


“A Happy Month in Jamaica” 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
For this and complete information, write to 
one of these addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 
Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 Pratt Street, Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
or 
Ra d & Whitcomb Co. 
Thee. Cook & Sons 


or local tourist agent 





JAMAICA 


**Beyond Winter's Reach” 
Regular Weekly Sailings 


BY THE 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
of the Hamburg-American Line. Vessels 
superbly equipped, lowest first-class 
rate to Jamaica, $20. 23 days cruise to 
Jamaica, Columbia and Costa Rica, $125. 
Rates include berth and meals. Fxd/ 
particulars at 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago 
1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
901 Olive Street, St. Louis 








OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, 10 matter where pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore ai 
Saston ee Chi 








A New;Pastor for Lowell, Mass. 


If the regret at Townsend over the close of the 
six-year pastorate of Rev. B. A. Willmott gauges 
the success which awaits his efforts as pastor of 
First Church, Lowell, an €flicient ministry is about 
to begin in that important field. Lowell has suc- 
ceeded where the large church of his boyhood in 
East London, Eng., and several churches in New 
England have failed in securing this man of the 
people whe, though still young, knows from per- 
sonal sharing of their lot, the joys as well as the 
hardships of the working man. From boyhood an 
ardent reader of the best literature, natural gifts 
for public address have been developed, while hard 
application and thoughtful pursuit of a thorough 
theological course in a New England seminary, 
have laid a foundation for pulpit work which in two 
pastorates has proved a power to feed spiritual life. 
Mr. Willmott has shown ability to adapt his efforts 
to varying circumstances and conditions which 
promises that he will grapple with the problems of 
a down-town church in a stirring manufacturing 
city in a fashion to secure good results. A. F. D. 


An Extended Service 


The seventeen-year pastorate of Rev. Charles A. 
White at Princeton, recently closed, deserves more 
than a passing notice. While there are still numer- 
ous pastorates stretching over many years and en- 
riched with joy and fruitfulness, Mr. White was by 
several years senior pastor in the Worcester Central 
Conference of thirty-one churches. 

Beautiful Princeton, situated well up on the side 
of Mt. Wachusett, 1,100 feet above the sea, over- 
looking more than half of Massachusetts and parts 
of several other states, offering quiet, health and 
scenery rarely matched, would seem conducive to 
godliness and long pastorates. But the drift to the 
cities of the native population and the coming of 
summer guests have greatly transformed the town 
and the church has felt the change. 

Besides its regular work, the church, led by the 
pastor, has for years gone to the outlying districts 
of the town and gathered the people of the neigh- 
borhood into schoolhouse services. Thus every 
schoolhouse in town has been made a hou-e of 
worship, and in the larger districts there has been 
practically a branch church. 

The old-time monthly missionary concert has been 
a feature of this ministry. This has been followed 
up with systematic efforts in gathering the mission- 
ary offering, with the result that this country church 
of 160 members has given from $500 to $1,000 
annually for missionary purposes. The home needs 
have not been neglected. In recent years a new 
organ has been installed and over $4,000 expended 
upon the church edifice and parsonage. 

The town has been fortunate in its summer guests. 
These have sought the privileges of the church 
during their brief stay and entered heartily into its 
life. Summer congregations fill the church and ably 
has Mr. White ministered to them. P. 





Seventy Years Young 


Jan. 13, Rev. Dr. Edwin P. Parker rounded out 
threescore and ten years, two days before he com- 
pleted his forty-sixth year as pastor of the South 
Church, Hartford. The occasion was celebrated 
by a reception in which the whole city participated. 
Its entire clergy, Jew and Gentile, contributed 
to a broadside in the Courant, congratulating the 
church and city on the man and his ministry. 
Only two pastorates in Hartford’s history approach 
Dr. Parker’s in length of service. Dr. Joel Hawes 
ministered to Center Church forty-six years and 
Elnathan Whitman to South Church forty-five 
years. R. 





The plan to build a mammoth building for 
the Torrey-Alexander meetings in Philadel- 
phia has been abandoned. Large armories 
will be used. 





READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 








By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


——TOURS 10 EUROPE——; 





H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston 
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From Chicago to 


North 
Pacific 
Coast 
Points 


Feb. 15 to Apr. 7, 1906 


The opportunity of the year to go 
West on Low One-Way Colonist 
Excursion Rates, applying to Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon points. Secure a farm in the 
marvelous irrigated districts where 
yields are enormous and crops are 
independent of rainfall. 


Double Daily Transcontinental Ser- 
vice, Commodious 18-section Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. Stop- 
overs west of Billings, Mont., ex- 
cept between Logan and Garrison 
inclusive. 


From Chicago to Billings, $25; Helena and 
Butte, $30; Spokane and Ellensburg, 
$30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Ash- 
land, Ore., Astoria, Ore., $33. 


Write C. W. Mott, G.E.A., St. Paul, Minn., 
for information about land, etc. 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railway 


A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dr, Chapman’s Lieutenants in 
Boston 


A TYPICAL SERVICE 


For the last fortnight in various parts of 
Boston union meetings of different denomina- 
tions have been held, conducted by half a 
dozen evangelists and singers, aided by the 
local pastors. Window placards and large 
signs on the churches have advertised this 
practical campaign and the public has re- 
sponded well. The evangelists and singers 
have been associated with Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man’s campaigns in different parts of the coun- 
try and presumably represent his spirit and 
methods. They came to this city at the re- 
quest of a number of pastors and on the as- 
signment of the National Presbyterian Evan- 
gelistic Committee. 

Here is a little picture of a typical meeting 
at the Phillips Congregational Church in South 
Boston one evening last week. A large force 
of alert young fellows found seats for the au- 
dience, which entirely filled the main body of 
the auditoriam. A large chorus choir com- 
posed mainly of young people led the singing 
under Mr. Dickson’s direction, beginning the 
evening with several rousing gospel hymns. 
Mr. Dickson sang ‘‘ There were ninety and 
nine,” and after Scripture reading and prayers 
the evangelist, Rev. D. S. Toy, spoke on the 
healing of the blind beggar at the city gate, 
telling the Bible story vividly and stopping 
now and then to apply a home truth or illus- 
trate by an anecdote. Proceeding with the 
story, he described the conversion of Zaccheus 
and laid particular stress on his expression, 
*“*And if I have wrongfully exacted aught of 
any man, [ restore fourfold.’’ ‘* You’ve got 
to unload,’’ said Mr. Toy. Mr. Toy’s style of 
address is direct, practical, yet at the same time 
moving. At the close of his service cards were 
passed through the audience reading: ‘‘I have 
a desire to livea Christian life; I am willing to 
follow any light God may give me,”’ and spaces 
for name, residence and church preference. 
These cards were to be signed by three classes 
of people, Mr. Toy explained—those who had 
come to the city and were out of touch with 
the home church; those who had drifted away 
from their church home in the city; and those 








UNCONSCIOUS POISONING 


How It often Happens from Coffee. 


**T had no idea,’ writes a Duluth man, 
“*that it was the coffee I had been drinking 
all my life that was responsible for the head- 
aches which were growing upon me, for the 
dyspepsia that no medicines would relieve, 
and for the acute nervousness which unfitted 
me not only for work but also for the most 
ordinary social functions. 

‘** But at last the truth dawned upon me; I 
forthwith bade the harmful beverage a prompt 
farewell, ordered in some Postum and began 
to use it. The good effects of the new food 
drink were apparent within a very few days. 
My headaches grew less frequent, and de- 
creased in violence, my stomach grew strong 
and able to digest my food without distress 
of any kind, my nervousness has gone and I 
am able to enjoy life with my neighbors and 
sleep soundly o’nights. My physical strength 
and nerve power have increased so much that 
I can do double the work I used to do and 
feel no undue fatigue afterwards. 

“This improvement set in just as soon as 
the old coffee poison had so worked out of my 
system as to allow the food elements in the 
Postum to get a hold to build me up again. I 
cheerfully testify that it was Postum and 
Postum alone that did all this, for when I 
began to drink it I ‘threw physic to the 
dogs.’’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the famous little 
book, ‘*The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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just starting on the Christian path. After the 
cards had been collected, Mr. Tuy urged all 
those who had just expressed a desire to live 
a Christian life to come forward during the 
singing of JustasI Am. While the choir and 
congregation sang softly Mr. Toy waited on 
the platform and the local pastors moved up 
and down the aisles encouraging the undecided 
or speaking to those who seemed specially in- 
terested. Several responded to the invitation. 

In this particular series of meetings about 
150 cards had been signed last Thursday, over 
100 of those being records of conversions. 

No “after meetings’ are held at Mr. Toy’s 
services, as in sO many revivals, but the 
snatches of conversation overheard afterwards 
were most significant. The crowd waiting at 
the near-by transfer station for their cars freely 
exchanged comment and criticism. The young 
people with few exceptions talked about the 
music, enjoying the chorus and the volume of 
the congregational singing. ‘‘ That Ambas- 
sador song is all right,” said one young chap; 
‘it’s got a regular band swing to it.” Two 
men were earnestly discussing some theologi- 
cal point as they walked away and a trio of 
business men were figuring up the probable 
cost of the campaign, summing it up in the 
words, “It pays.”’ Mae 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 12 


The leader, Mrs. George Gould, dwelt upon 
love as the foundation of Christian service. 
Facts were given concerning Inanda Seminary 
and the teachers. Mrs. Edwards, whose work 
dates from 1868, still holds the fort, and, with 
her care for various industrial enterprises, 
longs for more oxen to carry on her garden 
work. Miss Phelps, Miss Price and their as- 
sistants find their hands more than full when a 
hundred girls crowd intoa schoolroom designed 
for sixty. They are now rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a teachers’ house, long needed. A re- 
cent visit from the superintendent of education 
encourages them to hope fora larger govern- 
ment grant than they have yet received; due 
them, he says, on account of the superior work 
they are doing in the school. Miss Smith and 
Miss Frost are still calling for another helper 
at Umzambe. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne read extracts from a letter 
from Mrs. Barnum at Harpoot, with an ac- 
count of the terrors which the earthquakes 
have brought to that region. In several vil- 
lages the people, afraid to stay in their houses, 
betook themselves to the graveyards to be 
clear of walls which might fall. The mission- 
aries and native Christian teachers had much 
opportunity to quiet superstition and to en- 
courage faith. Mrs. Browne also gave the 
latest word from her daughter Alice at Tung- 
chou, where ‘‘tone tables” and six hours a 
day with her Chinese teacher, gymnastics with 
the girls, and little things which she can do 
already, leave little leisure time. 

Miss Ellen M. Stone gave messages from 
Albania, Bulgaria and Macedonia, which added 
to the reports already given from Africa, Tur- 
key and China, gave glimpses of a broad field 
of missionary work. Miss Elizabeth Clarke 
expected to open her new kindergarten build- 
ing in Sofia, Bulgaria, Jan. 15. Miss Kyle 
gave an account of field work recently done in 
Maine and New Hampshire, with plans for 
succeeding weeks in Connecticut and New 
York. 





Booker T. Washington’s personality and 
record are constantly winning for Tuskegee 
gifts from the living and the dead. These 
will soon make the endowment adequate and 
relieve him from the duty of begging for and 
our churches from contributing to it. An es- 
tate in New Jersey, said to amount to halfa 
million dollars, has just been closed, to which 
Tuskegee is residuary legatee. 
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WHAT DO YOU CARE ? 
YOU'VE GOT YOUR HEALTH. 


Great Natures Do Not Despair at Dis- 
appointment—They Look for 
Something Else to Do.. 


The broad-gauged man of today does 
not get blue just because things don’t al- 
ways come his way unless there is some- 
thing the matter with him. If he ‘‘falls 
down ”’ on one proposition he immediately 
starts to look up another. He always 
looks forward and keeps on hustling. A 
man with his health and faculties has 
plenty of opportunities and the man who 
gives up or even feels like it has either a 
small nature or some physical weakness. 

Dyspepsia certainly puts the best of 
men out of condition for work of any 
kind. You cannot blame the dyspeptic 
for getting blue. The very nature of his 
disease is most depressing and calculated 
to deprive him of ambition, energy and 
hope. There is hope for him, however, 
certain and sure. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recog- 
nized throughout the length and breadth 
of the land as the one cure that’s safe 
and sure. Their unbounded popularity— 
resulting from the thousands and thou- 
sands of cures they have effected—proves 
beyond the shadow of a doubt their great- 
ness as a cure. Wherein lies their great- 
ness? In the very fact that they are 
Nature’s own simple remedy. They do 
the exact work in exactly the same wa 
that the digestive fluids of the stomac 
do, because they are composed of exactly 
the same elements and possess the same 
properties. They relieve the weak and 
worn-out stomach of its burden of diges- 
tion and permit it without let or hin- 
drance to rest and grow sound and well. 
The stomach will get well quick enough 
in its own natural way if it is let alone. 
That is what Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
do. They not only let it alone themselves 
but make the food taken into the stomach 
do the same. 

You can satisfy yourself of the truth 
of this statement by putting the food you 
would eat into a glass jar with sufficient 
water and one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. The process of digestion will be 
taken up and carried out just as the gas- 
tric juice and other digestive fluids would 
do it. Their action is natural and they 
cause no disturbance in the digestive or- 
gans. Infact, you forget you have astom- 
ach when they begin to do their work, 
so mild and natural is the operation. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50c. a box. 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.”’ 

The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 














© GOUT & RHEUMATISM 








- you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
4 be witheut the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Home Missions in Cities 
(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 28—Feb. 3. Luke 19: 41-48. 

There are in the United States today six 
cities with more than 500,000 inhabitants each, 
and thirty-eight cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants each. Every one of these cities 
is home missionary ground. Into each have 
come foreigners from Europe and Asia who 
constitute a problem which the founders of 
our American home missionary societies never 
had to face. In four cities in Massachusetts, 
Fall River, Holyoke, Lawrence and Lowell, 
four out of every five persons are either for- 
eign born or of foreign parentage. Into the 
cities, too, have poured the streams from the 
hill towns, the prairies and the fishing ham- 
lets. If Congregationalism concentrated all 
its men and money utilized in aggressive 
Christian work in the great cities of this coun- 
try, they would hardly be adequate to the 
task before the churches. Of course, that 
would be a suicidal policy, but we need strong 
statements in order to become aroused to the 
imperative need of undertaking the Christian- 
ization of our cities with all the powers of 
energy and strategy at our command. 


TYPES OF WORK ALREADY GOING FORWARD 


1. The church for the people. There are 
many such maintaining a brave fight and 
often winning excellent victories. Take as a 
specimen the Camp Memorial Church in New 
York City, one of the few representatives of 
Protestantism left in a densely populated dis- 
trict with almost every nationality represented 
in its field, attracting Jews, Italians, wage- 
earners of both sexes, little children, and de- 
veloping from this miscellaneous material sin- 
cere Christians, many of whom are instru- 
mental in converting others. For a full 
account of the church and its varied activities 
send to the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, New York, and ask also for the January 
number of the magazine, which is a City Mis- 
sions Number. 

2. The church and settlement associated. 








A GOOD THING 


When It Comes Along Don’t Let It 
Get — from You. 


“*T really feel that it is hardly possible to 
say too much in favor of Grape Nuts as a 
health food,’’ writes a Chicago woman: 

**For 9 or 10 years I had suffered from in- 
digestion and chronic constipation, caused by 
the continued use of coffee and rich, heavy, 
greasy foods. My ailments made my life so 
wretched that I was eager to try anything 
that held out a promise of help. And that is 
how I happened to buy a package of Grape- 
Nuts food last spring. 

‘““That ended my experiments. For in 
Grape-Nuts I found exactly what I wanted 
and needed. From the day I began to use 
it I noticed an improvement and in a very 
few weeks I found my health completely re- 
stored. My digestive apparatus now works 
perfectly and my chronic constipation has 
been entirely relieved. I have gained in 
weight materially, and life is a very pleasant 
thing to me so long as I use Grape-Nuts once 
or twice a day. I have found by experiment 
that if I leave it off for a few days my health 
suffers. 

‘* A physician in our town has great success 
in treating stomach troubles, and the secret 
of it is that he compels his patients to use 
Grape-Nuts food—it always brings back the 
power of digestion.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

N. B.— Agreeable to promise we state that 
the hand shown in the megazines belongs to 
Mr. and Mrs C. W. Post. 
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As a specimen I select Chicago Tabernacle 
Church and the institution covered by the 
same roof, known as Chicago Commons, and 
the Jersey City Tabernacle and its People’s 
Palace. In both of these and in similar cases 
the proselyting element is kept in the back- 
ground, but the social and educational and 


philanthropic work has behind it a strong re- 


ligious impulse and the ruling design is to win 
persons to the Christian life. For a detailed 
account of Chicago Commons send for The 
Congregationalist of April 1, 1905, or the Jer- 
sey City Tabernacle and Its People’s Palace 
for that of July 8, 1905. 

3. The social settlement as a single agency. 
Of the 200 settlements in American cities the 
better known ones, while aiming at high re- 
sults, deem it best to keep in the background 
the religious element. The South End House 
in Boston is an example, the earliest enter- 
prise of the sort in the city and founded 
largely through the instrumentality of Con- 
gregationalists. In fifteen years it has become 
a substantial and highly respected institution, 
with four different centers of helpfulness, 
accessible twenty-four hours in the day and 
every day in the year, with fifteen resident 
workers, nearly all college graduates, and one 
hundred associate workers. Some of its activ- 
ities are clubs, kindergarten, industrial and 
domestic training under expert teachers, the 
supplying of modified milk for babies, collec- 
tion of savings in homes and factories, lectures, 
concerts and exhibitions, athletics, military 
drills, garden excursions and country holi- 
days. Interesting literature may be had from 
the South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston. 

4. City missionary societies and rescue mis- 
sions. All the modern devices have not dis- 
placed the old-fashioned method of carrying 
the gospel from house to house through sys- 
tematic visitation by tactful men and women, 
in whose hearts burns a great love for Christ 
and for his needy little ones. Such work was 
never more needed as the tenement population 
increases. No better organization of the type 
exists in the world than the Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society, whose twenty-two mission- 
aries made last year over 59,000 visits upon 
nearly 20,000 different families and gathered 
over 600 children into Sunday schools. Its 
reports and leaflets can be had from 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. An excellent rescue mission 
is the Pacific Gardens of Chicago. 





Biographical 
REV. GEORGE MOULTON ADAMS, D. D. 


A familiar figure among ministers about Boston 
was the tall form of Dr. Adams, with his kindly and 
thoughtful face. He did not seem to be past four- 
score by many years, and now that the announce- 
ment of his death appears in the newspapers it 
must be a surprise to many that he was born so 
long ago as July 7, 1824. He graduated at Bow- 
doin College in the class of 1844, studied theology 
at Bangor, then in Germany, at Halle and Berlin, 
graduating from Andover Seminary in 1850. His 
pastorates have been in Conway and Portsmouth, 
N. H., and in Holliston, Mass. For nearly twenty 
years he has made Auburndale his home, where he 
died Jan. 11. He was a scholarly man and an able 
preacher, always busy in some useful service. Dur- 
ing the last year he has been preaching to a congre- 
gation at Waban, where his services have been 
greatly appreciated. Funeral services were held 
at Auburndale Congregational church last Monday 
afternoon. 





We hope the Torrey-Alexander Mission, 
now under way in this country, will achieve 
good results. But we do not hesitate to de- 
clare that brass-band work, big choir work, 
big “‘ statistics,” and éverything on the score 
of Bigness, which were the features abroad, 
will not work here. Thereis room for earnest 
evangelical preaching—lacid, intelligible and 
sane. It is the life in the heart, not our eight- 
eenth century theology, proclaimed amid fan- 
fare, that is wanted today. ‘‘ Behold, old 
things have passed away; all things are be- 
come new.”’—The Christian Work. 
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Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE $ 1 .00 


SPRING STYLES 


You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas- 

ing Your Shijrt-Waists from Us. Our variety 
is enormous; our styles are the newest and 
choicest; prices are based on purchases made 
before the A rise in materials. Our waists 
are made of Lawn, 
Batiste and China Uhis Waist, $1.00 
Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer: 


No. 50-NN. This 
beautiful advance 
Spring model of a 
lingerie waist is 
made of white Per- 
sian lawn with a 
front yoke of Tom 
Thumb tucks, deco- 
rated with medal- 
lions and outlined 
with Val Lace Van- 
dykes; tucked mit- , 
aine cuffs and collar | 
correspond; button | 
back ; long or short | 
Sleeves. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. 
Price $1.00; post- 
age 15 cents. 

In ordering, state 
bust measure and 
apeteer yn Pea 
short sleeves are de 
sired. We refund No. 50-NN. 
your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $3.00, illustrated in our new Shirt- 
Waist Supplement—sent free on request. Be 
sure to say you wish the Shirt-Waist Supplement. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. 





No Agents or Branches. Est. 19 yrs. 














SEED 


Make sure a yield of quantity and 
uality, When your father planted 
zi ’s, they were the best on the 
market, but they bave been improv- 
ing ever since. We ver experts in 
flower and vegetable seed 
1906 Seed Annual beautifully ilus- 
trated, free to all applicants, 


-D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 
asked, in addition to those fos 
raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY 


& SON, 
Marblehead, 





f PAGE'S GLUE “s= 
worRiD 
not set quickly like the old ety 7 


and has four times the strength (O 


y| test, 1 in. sy. hard pine butted, 5 oneal 

AW 1620 Ibs. before parting). Used bythe best 
v4 mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
unable in honsehold use, for Furniture, 
China, Ivory, Books, Leather,and wherever 

Ma strong adliesive is desired. 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
mailed for 12c.if yourdealer hasn’t our line, 


hg as rs be maltaoe. 
without us 


ACE, 
This Label. 2 oz. size ye 5e. ; rte a 100! 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave., 


None genuine 





Gloucester, Mass, 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 








To Trim the 
New Dresses 





HE new things for trimming your new dresses are more 

beautiful and more attractive this year than ever 
before. They are more ornate and the patterns more 
original and individual than any we have ever had. In span- 
gled trimmings you will find iridescent flower forms raised 
in the colored spangles, jet bands, appliqués, medallions and 
festoons are also very good, and by the way, the festoon 
idea is carried out a good deal in various kinds. 


Spangled appliqués are among the brilliant things for 
yokes of costumes. 


The godet laces for berthas and shoulder trimmings in 
black, white, silver and gold will be used a good deal too. 


The most favored colors are Alice blue, rose, green and 
lavender, all in the daintier effects for really dress-up dresses. 


As in all things collected for dress ornamentation, our 
showing of these is in rare good taste, and can be relied 
upon to be thoroughly correct in all ways. 


GILG gi inl] WING DEPT STORE 


bianees STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 


wn G HI APA & 3 
i} u Su O ges st 





What is the Mark 


On Your Christmas 


























| (ANDELABRA & : ] ® \ Spoons, 
| Ter Sets, Liver: KNIVES, 
‘TRAYS, Did the silverware FORKS, 
| ETc. which you gave or re- ETC. 
SHOULD ceived as Christmas SHOULD 
Bz presents bear either of these Be 
. trademarks? If the spoons, : 
STAMPED: knives, forks, etc., had the STAMPED: 
ay By "1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand, or nats 
ee ie arco 


mark, as here shown, you have 
the assurance that they are of the 
best—“‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


These marks stand for the highest 
quality in silver plate Additional 
pieces to match any design in these 
goods can always be supplied by local 
dealers at any time. Write for our 


New Catalogue ‘“‘ N 65” showing all 















new and leading patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CAN. 








NEW YORK 








“The Leading Fire 


STATEMENT OF 





Insurance 


THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Company of America.’’ 


CONDITION OF THE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1905. 


Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), 
Other Claims, 


Net Surplus, 
Total Assets, . 


Surplus as to Policy- Holders 


$4,000,000.00 


4,884,215.53 

° ° 132,678.89 
. ° 323,885.17 
° 120,894.48 
317,611.87 


7,036,010.93 
$16,815,296.87 


$11,036,010.93 





LOSSES PAID IN eee habe $102,847,80 | .66 


WM. B. 


CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries: 


4 


WESTERN BRANCH, Traction Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco, Cal. 


| BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, 


A. N. WILLIAMS 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, General Agents. 

WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
BOARDMAN & SPENCER, General Agents. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT ! CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle Street. 


W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 


NEW YORK, 93 and 95 William Street. 
PHELADELPINA, 226 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 





